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“Forward,  boys!”  called  out  Young  Wild 
West,  as  he  swung  his  gun  over  his  head. 
“We  must  save  the  emigrant  train.”  A 
shout  went  up  from  the  boy’s  partners 
and  the  cowboys.  The  redskins  yelled. 
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Young  Wild  West  As  A  Scout 

OR, 

SAVING  THE  EMIGRANT  TRAIN 


By  AN  OLD  SCOUT 


Then  it  was  that  they  caught  sight  of  a  solitary  Indian 
scout,  who  was  creeping  back  and  forth  behind  some  rocks, 
all  the  while  keeping  his  gaze  riveted  in  the  direction  of  the 
party  that  had  come  to  a  halt. 

It  must  have  been  that  he  caught  sight  of  Young  Wild 
West  and  the  scout,  for  he  suddenly  disappeared  from  view. 

Then  it  was  that  the  dashing  young  deadshot  had  crept 
a  little  higher  up  to  locate  the  redskin. 

The  result  was  that  a  shot  was  fired  and  the  bullet  nar¬ 
rowly  missed  him. 

But  the  boy,  young  as  he  was,  had  been  through  so  many 
perils,  and  come  out  of  them  alive,  that  such  a  little  thing 
as  being  missed  by  a  bullet  did  not  disturb  him  greatly. 

“You  stay  right  here,  Charlie,  and  try  and  keep  your 
eyes  over  that  way.  I  am  going  to  creep  along  a  little  dis¬ 
tance.  ” 

“All  right,  Wild,”  and  the  man,  who  was  proud  to  call 
Young  Wild  West  his  leader,  gave  a  nod.  “I  11  do  jest  as 
you  say.  But  if  I  happen  ter  git  a  glimpse  of  ther  Apache 
afore  you  do  T’m  goin'  ter  let  him  have  it.” 

“Certainly,  Charlie.  He  has  opened  the  game,  as  I  just 
said,  and  that  means  that  we  are  to  play  it  for  all  we  are 
worth.  But  T  am  satisfied  that  the  redskin  is  alone,  and 
that  he  has  been  sent  out  to  spy  on  us.  It  must  be  that  the 
Apaches  saw  us  coming  from  a  distance.  The  air  is  so  clear 
here  just  now  that  one  can  see  a  long  distance,  you  know.” 

“I  know.  Wild,”  and  Cheyenne  Charlie  smiled  grimly  and 
fondled  his  trusty  Winchester. 

The  young  deadshot  brushed  back  his  long,  light  hair, 
and  pulling  his  sombrero  down  a  little  further  on  his  head, 
began  creeping  along  behind  the  irregular  ridge  of  rocks. 


CHAPTER  I. 

YOUNG  WILD  WEST  AND  LITTLE  SNAKE. 

Crang 1  -  i 

The  detonating  report  of  a  carbine  rang  out  and  a  hand¬ 
some  athletic  boy,  who  was  attired  in  a  fancy  hunting  suit 
of  buckskin,  drew  down  his  head  from  where  he  had  been 
peering  over  the  top  of  a  big  rock  along  the  bank  of  a  gully, 

“By  jingo !  I  heard  the  hum  of  a  bullet,  Charlie.  It 
came  prety  close  to  my  left  ear,  too !  A  pretty  foxy  red¬ 
skin,  I  reckon.” 

“That’s  right,  Wild,”  answered  the  tall  man  with  long 
black  hair  and  mustache,  who  was  crouching  behind  the 
rock.  “Ther  sneakin’  coyote  was  sartinly  watchin’  sharp. 
But  jest  wait  a  while.  We’ll  git  him !” 

“Yes,  I  suppose  we’ll  have  to  now.  He  has  opened  up 
the  game,  and  that  means  that  there  is  going  to  be  one 
less  Apache  in  this  region  before  very  long.” 

The  speakers  were  Young  Wild  West,  the  well-known 
Boy  Hero  of  the  West,  who  was  called  the  Champion  Dead- 
snot,  and  Cheyenne  Charlie,  the  scout  and  Indian  fighter. 

While  riding  across  an  arid,  rocky  .stretch  of  country  in 
northeastern  Arizona  Young  Wild  West  had  noticed  “In¬ 
dian  -igns,”  and  being  aware  that  over  a  hundred  Apaches 
bad  left  the  reservation  and  started  on  the  warpath,  he  had 
tri^3  to  make  an  investigation. 

Leaving  Jim  Dart,  his  other  partner,  back  upon  the 
■  aodv  frail  with  the  girls,  he  had  taken  Cheyenne  Charlie 
v/jfh  birn,  and  after  riding  half  a  mile  they  had  dismounted 
;n  a  drv  gully  and  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  bank. 
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II is  rifle  was  in  his  hand,  and  it  would  take  but  a  second 
for  him  to  swing  the  butt  to  his  shoulder  and  get  his  eye 
on  a  line  with  the  sights. 

The  boy  moved  as  cautiously  as  though  he  knew  the 
Apache  was  within  hearing,  for  that  was  his  way. 

Young  Wild  West  had  profited  by  a  series  of  experiences, 
and  as  we  find  him  now  he  was  the  acme  of  perfection  in 
the  art  of  scouting. 

When  he  had  covered  perhaps  fifty  yards  he  came  to  a 
pile  of  rocks  that  looked  as  though  they  had  been  heaped  by 
human  hands,  so  regular  did  they  appear,  and  then  he 
moved  close  to  them,  and  began  working  his  way  toward 
the  top. 

Peering  between  two  of  the  rocks  that  were  not  more 
than  a  couple  of  inches  apart,  he  suddenly  caught  sight  of 
the  Apache. 

The  redskin  had  been  moving  in  the  same  direction — 
almost  parallel  with  the  course  the  boy  had  taken. 

He  was  now  less  than  two  hundred  feet  away,  and  as 
Wild  saw  him  creep  behind  a  big  boulder  he  gave  a  nod  of 
satisfaction. 

•Though  he  might  have  had  time  to  fire  a  shot.  Wild  had 
not  offered  to  do  so. 

It  had  struck  him  all  of  a  sudden  that  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  capture  the  prowling  redskin,  and  try  and  learn 
what  his  companions  were  up  to. 

Confident  that  the  Apache  did  not  know  his  presence,  the 
3'oung  deadshot  waited  a  few  seconds,  and  then  quietly  de¬ 
scended  from  the  pile  of  rocks. 

Then  he  moved  along  silently,  taking  care  that  the  hiding 
redskin  should  not  get  sight  of  him. 

A  minute  later  and  he  saw  a  way  to  get  around  behind 
his  red  foe,  provided  the  Apache  remained  where  he  was 
long  enough. 

The  young  deadshot  got  over  the  ground  with  astonishing 
quickness,  considering  that  he  did  so  without  making  a 
particle  of  noise. 

*  Half  way  around  he  came  in  full  sight  of  the  crouching 
brave. 

“I  suppose  it  would  be  all  up  with  that  fellow  if  Charlie 
was  here,57  he  muttered,  under  his  breath.  “But  I  won't 
shoot  him  unless  I  have  to.  I  will  take  him  a  prisoner,  if 
possible.” 

Without  the  least  hesitation,  and  entirely  without  fear, 
the  boy  crept  toward  his  foe. 

But  just  when  he  was  feeling  pretty  certain  of  reaching 
him  and  treating  him  to  a  genuine  surprise,  the  Apache, 
for  such  he  was,  suddenly  chose  to  creep  away  from  the 
spot. 

As  he  came  from  behind  the  rock  he  saw  the  boy  within 
twenty  feet  of  him. 

“Ugh!”  exclaimed  the  redskin,  showing  how  unexpected 
the  sight  of  our  hero  was. 

“Well,  redskin,”  said  Wild,  coolly  covering  him  with  a 
revolver,  “I  reckon  you  didn’t  expect  to  find  me  so  close  to 
you,  did  you?  Now,  then,  just  hold  up  your  hands!  You 
are  my  prisoner  1” 

“Ugh  l” 

“You  needn't  grunt  about  it;  I’ve •  got  you  dead  to 
rights.” 

“Paleface  boy  heap  much  brave,”  said  the  Indian,  though 


he  did  not  make  a  move  to  obey  the  command  to  hold  up£ 
his  hands. 

“Yes,  I  guess  you’ll  find  that’s  right  before  I  got  through  * 
with  you.  But  see  here,  redskin !  You  tried  to  drop  me 
with  a  bullet  a  little  while  ago,  and  that  makes  me  feel 
like  making  you  a  prisoner.  rIhat  is  just  what  I  am  going 
to  do.  Now,  if  you  don’t  put  up  your  hands  mighty  quick 
I'll  break  an  arm  for  you  with  a  bullet.  I  have  an  idea 
that  I  can  shoot  a  little  straighter  than  you  can.” 

“Paleface  boy  want  to  fight?”  asked  the  Apache,  still 
refusing  to  obey. 

“Yes,”  answered  Wild,  quickly.  “If  that  is  the  way  you 
want  to  settle  it,  come  on!  Pull  your  gun  and  start  to 
shoot.  I  suppose  that  will  be  as  good -a  way  as  any  to  set¬ 
tle  it.” 

“Injun  no  fight  with  gun;  he  want  to  fight  with  knife.” 

“All  right.  Anything  to  accommodate  you.  Come  on  !” 

The  young  deadshot,  who  knew  not  what  fear  was,  now 
arose  to  his  feet  and  walked  coolly  to  the  Apache. 

He  did  not  put  away  his  revolver,  however,  for  he  well 
knew  the  treachery  of  an  Indian. 

The  brave  now  arose  and  stretched  himself  to  his  full 
height. 

He  was  powerful  and  muscular,  no  doubt,  and  compared 
with  the  Jbov  standing  before  him  one  might  have  thought 
that  he  would  easily  get  the  best  of  a  deadly  struggle  with 
keen-edged  hunting-knives. 

But  Young  Wild  West  had  often  distinguished  himself 
in  a  fight  with  such  weapons,  and  he  had  no  fear  of  the 
outcome  now. 

While  die  knew  if  he  should  raise  his  voice  slightly  and 
call  Cheyenne  Charlie  he  would  soon  have  him  on  the  spot, 
he  did  not  choose  to  do  so. 

The  boy  wanted  to  defeat  the  Indian  alone,  and  so  con¬ 
fident  was  he  of  doing  it  that  a  smile  was  showing  on  his 
face,  while  his  wonderful  coolness  really  seemed  remark¬ 
able. 

The  Apache  was  armed  with  a  carbine,  revolver  and 
hunting-knife,  and  with  naught  but  extreme  hate  for  the 
young  paleface  showing  from  his  eyes,  he  drew  the  latter 
weapon  from  his  belt  and  then  stood  waiting. 

Wild  dropped  his  gun  into  the  holster,  and  then  pulled 
out  his  knife,  which  was  a  finely-tempered  bowie  that  had 
many  times  stood  him  in  good  stead, 

“Come  on,  redskin,”  he  said,  the  smile  never  leaving  his 
nandsome  face.  “Since  you  have  challenged  me  to  a  duel, 
we  may  as  well  have  it  out.  Remember !  it  is  going  to  be 
your  life  or  mine!” 

“Ugh !  Paleface  boy  heap  much  talk.  Little  Snake  soon 
kill  1” 

“Maybe  Little  Snake  will  soon  get  killed— you  can’t  al- 
ways  tell.  But  are  you  ready?” 

“Me  ready.” 

“Come  on,  then  !” 

Ab  \  °ung  W  ild  YV  est  spoke  he  leaped  forward  with  the 
quickness  of  a  panther,  and  there  was  a  ring  of  steel  as  the 
two  tempered  blades  came  together. 

The  brave  allowed  surprise  at  the  wonderful  agilitv 
shown  by  the  boy. 

1  repaied  as  he  was,  he  had  almost  received  the  thrust 
made  at  him'. 
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"Igh!"  lie  exclaimed.  “Paleface  '  boy  heap  much 
smart." 

"That's  right.  Little  Snake,"  replied  Wild,  as  he  circled 
around.  "1  am  willing  to  admit  that  I  do  think  myself 
somewhat  clever.  You'll  find  out  all  about  it  in  a  very  few 
minutes,  1  reckon.  I  am  going  to  send  you  to  the  Happy 
Hunting  Grounds.” 

"Ugh!  Me  take  the  paleface  boy’s  scalp  to  the  wigwam 
of  Wounded  Bear!” 

Clash ! 

The  blades  met  again,  and  the  Indian  felt  himself  beiDg 
forced  backward. 

Young  Wild  West  did  not  intend  to  play  with  his  oppon¬ 
ent.  He  felt  that  he  could  surely  master  him,  and  he  de¬ 
cided  to  make  short  work  of  him. 

Around  they  went,  keeping  their  eyes  fixed  upon  each 
othe^  and  striking  quickly. 

The  Apache  soon  found  that  he  surely  had  met  his 
match. 

Not  a  word  came  from  his  lips  now,  and  his  breathing 
told  how  earnest  he  was  in  defending  himself  from  the 
clever  thrusts  made  bv  the  young  deadshot. 

Wild  was  always  in  training  for  endurance,  since  he  took 
the  right  sort  of  exercise  daily. 

But  it  was  his  coolness,  as  well  as  his  skill,  that  made 
him  the  victor  in  the  many  battles  he  fought. 

He  was  worrying  the  Apache  now,  and  he  kept  at  him, 
driving  him  around  Mn  a  circle. 

Already  the  blood  was  streaming  from  a  gash  in  the  red 
man’s  shoulder,  but  he  fought  on. 

There  was  nothing  cowardly  about  Little  Snake,  and  it 
was  quite  evident  that  he  would  take  his  medicine  without 
wincing. 

Suddenly  Wild  made  a  quick  thrust  with  his  bowie,  and 
sent  the  knife  flying  from  the  Indian’s  hand. 

Little  Snake  stepped  back  a  pace,  and  pushing  out  his 
breast,  exclaimed: 

“Strike,  paleface  boy !  You  are  my  master !” 

Then  he  struck  up  tbe  death  song  of  the  tribe,  his  gut¬ 
tural  voice  rising  and  falling  in  a  truly  weird  manner. 

“Redskin,”  said  Wild,  looking  him  squarely  in  the  eyes, 
“I  ought  to  kill  you,  but  I  won’t.  I  am  satisfied  with 
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having  defeated  you.  Pick  up  your  knife  and  go  to  your 
horse.  Then  ride  to  the  camp  of  Wounded  Bear  and  tell 
him  that  Young  Wild  West  spared  your  life.  He  knows 
me,  and  he  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  me — maybe.” 

“Paleface  boy  Young  Wild  West?”  the  defeated  Apache 
asked  in  a  voice  that  was  nothing  more  than  a  monotone. 

“Yes,  that’s  who  I  am.” 

“Young  Wild  West  shoot  better  than  all  the  pale¬ 
faces?” 

“Well,  I  won’t  say  I  can  shoot  better  than  all  of  them, 
but  I  reckon  I  can  hold  my  own  with  any  of  them.” 

“Apaches  no  like  Young  Wild  West.  Ugh!” 

“I  know  they  don’t.  But  I  don’t  care  for  that.  You  go 
tell  Wounded  Bear  what  I  have  said.  You  might  also  tell 
hi rn  that  he  had  better  lead  his  braves  back  to  the  reserva¬ 
tion,  for  unless  he  does  there  will  soon  be  a  redskin  slaugh¬ 
ter,  and  he  will  be  one  to  go  under,  most  likely.” 

“Wild,  yer  ain’t  goin’  ter  let  ther  measly  redskin  go,  are 
yer?” 


It  was  Cheyenne  Charlie  who  spoke. 

He  had  heard  the  faint  sounds  of  voices,  and  then,  after 
listening,  the  clashing  of  steel  came  to  his  ears. 

The  scout  at  once  started  for  the  direction  these  sounds 
came  from,  and  he  reached  the  scene  in  time  to  hear  the 
conversation  that  took  place  after  Wild  disarmed  the 
Apache. 

But  it  was  more  than  evident  that  Charlie  did  not  think 
well  of  the  idea  of  letting  the  redskin  go. 

The  fact  was  that  lie  fairly  hated  all  Indians,  since  he 
had  been  brought  up  that  way. 

He  had  been  told  that  his  parents  were  murdered  by 
savage  Sioux  warriors,  and  his  early  life  had  been  one  of 
almost  continual  peril  from  the  Indians. 

It  was  not  strange  that  he  should  have  a  strong  feeling 
against  the  race,  perhaps. 

“Yes,  Charlie,  I  am  going  to  let  him  go,”  Wild  replied, 
as  he  nodded  to  the  scout,  who  now  stepped  from  behind  a 
rock.  “I  showed  him  I  was  his  master,  and  when  he  dropped 
his  knife  he  bared  his  breast  for  me  to  strike  the  death¬ 
blow.  But  I  couldn’t  do  it,  Charlie.  That  is  not  my 
way.” 

“All  right.  But  yer  know  mighty  wyell  that  he  would 
have  fixed  you  quick  enough  if  he’d  got  ther  chance.” 

“There  isn’t  a  particle  of  doubt  about  that,  Charlie.  But 
he  has  the  blood  of  a  savage  in  his  veins,  and  I  have 
not/’ 

“All  right,  Wild.  What  you  say  has  got  ter  go.  There 
ain’t  nq^ mistake  on  that.” 

Little  Snake  now  stooped  and 'picked  up  his  knife. 

Then  he  bowed  to  his  preserver  and  turned  abruptly  and 
walked  away. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  started  to  follow  him. 

“Hold,  on,  Charlie,”  said  Wild/'holding  up  his  hand.  “I 
Aeckon  he  won’t  come  back  again.  There  is  something 
like  gratitude  in  .that  redskin,  I  am  certain.” 

The  scout  shook  his  head. 

“They’re  all  treacherous  as  kin  be,  Wild,”  he  declared. 
“He’ll  soon  fergit  you  spared  his  life,  an’  he’ll  kill  yer,  if 
he  gits  ther  chance.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it,  Charlie.  But  we’ll  let  it  go  at  that. 
Now  that  we  know  that  there  are  hostile  Apaches  near  us, 
it  stands  us  in  hand  to  prepare  ourselves  to  meet  them  at 
almost  any  time.  It  will  soon  be  sunset,  so  the  best  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  find  a  good  place  to  pitch  our  camp  for  the 
night.” 

“That’s  right,  Wild.” 

“Come  on,  then.” 

As  the  two  turned  to  go  back  to  their  horses  they  heard 
the  hoofbeats  of  the  Apache’s  pony. 

Then  thev  ascended  an  elevation  and  caught  sight  of 
him  as  he  was  riding  away  to  the  north. 

“He’ll  come  back  with  ^  bunch  ter  clean  us  out,  see  if 
he  don't,”  exclaimed  the  scout,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

“Well,  we  have  got  to  see  to  it  that  we  don’t  get  cleaned 
out,  if  he  does  that,  Charlie,”  was  the  reply. 

They  soon  reached  their  horses  in  the  drv  gully,  and 
mounting,  they  rode  back  to  join  their  waiting  compan¬ 
ions. 

In  a  couple  of  minutes  they  came  in  sight  of  them,  and 
the  waving  of  hats  told  how  welcome  they  were. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THREE  COWBOYS  JOIN  YOUNG  WILD  WEST  S  TARTY. 

.  \ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  an  introduction  to  those 
who  traveled  with  Young  Wild  West,  the  Champion  Dead- 
shot  and  Prince  of  the  Saddle,  on  his  trips  through  the 
wildest  parts  of  the  West  in  search  of  excitement  and  ad¬ 
venture. 

However,  it  will  be  in  order  to  state  that,  besides  Chey¬ 
enne  Charlie,  the  scout,  they  were  Jim  Dart,  a  Wyoming 
toy  about  the  same  age  as  our  hero;  Arietta  Murdock,  a 
charming,  golden-haired  miss,  who  had  been  born  and 
reared  near  Fort  Bridger,  and  who  was  known  as  Young 
Wild  West’s  sweetheart ;  Anna,  the  wife  of  Cheyenne  Char¬ 
lie,  who  had  come  from  a  city  in  the  East  some  two  or 
three  years  before  the  opening  of  this  story;  and  Eloise 
Gardner,  a  dark-eyed  miss,  born  in  the  state  of  Minnesota, 
and  who  was  now  the  sweetheart  of  Jim  Dart. 

With  the  party  were  two  Chinaman,  typical  of  their  race 
and  bearing  the  names  of  Hop  Wah  and  Wing  Wah. 

The  former  was  a  very  clever  magician,  a  professional 
card  sharp,  and  very  fond  of  practical  joking;  while  the 
latter  was  simply  an  easy-going  Celestial,  who  acted  as 
cook  for  the  party. 

There  was  really  no  need  of  the  services  of  Hop  Wah,  but 
since  he  had  fallen  in  with  Young  Wild  West  and  his 
friends  he  had  demonstrated  that  he  could  not  only  afford 
them  much  amusement  while  in  camp,  but  that  he  was  of 
1  L.e  utmost  service  in  times  of  danger. 

This  was  not  because  he  was  a  fighter,  or  anything  like 
that,  but  it  was  due  to  his  sleight-of-hand  and  quick  think¬ 
ing  that  enabled  him  to  prove  his  worth  in  that  respect. 

The  fact  was 'that  he^was  very  much  liked  bv  all  our 
friends,  and  that  the  feeling  was  returned  by  himself. 

Hence  it  was  that  he  had  become  what  might  be  called 
a  fixture  to  the  party. 

As  Young  Wild  West  and  the  scout  rode  up,  and  were 
greeted  by  the  waving  of  hats  by  their  waiting  friends,  the 
young  deadshot  called  out : 

“Well,  I  reckon  everything  is  all  right.  Since  it  is  rather 
late  in  the  afternoon  we  may  as  well  begin  right  away,  and 
make  a  search  for  a  good  place  to  camp  for  the  night.  But 
1  may  as  well  tell  you  that  there  are  redskins  about.  I  had 
an  interview  with  an  Apache  scout  a  little  while  ago,  and 
that’s  how  I  know.” 

“We  heard  the  shot  that  was  fired.  Wild,”  Arietta  an¬ 
swered,  nodding  her  golden  head.  “Who  fired  it,  you  or 
Charlie?” 

“Neither  of  us,  Et.  The  Apache  fired  the  shot  and  the 
bullet  came  so  close  to  my  head  that  I  could  hear  the  music 
as  it  went  by.” 

“Oh,  I  see.  Then  you  caught  the  redskin  and  let  him  go. 
I  suppose.” 

“Yes,  that’s  about  the  size  of  it.” 

“I  didn’t  want  him  ter  let  him  go,  either,”  spoke  up 
( 'heyenne  Charlie,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

“Of  course  not,”  the  scout’s  wife  observed,  as  though  she 
could  not  expect  to  hear  anything  else  from  him.  “You 
would  have  put  him  to  death,  I  suppose,  if  you  had  your 
wav  about  it.” 


“I  reckon  1  would,  gal,”  and  the  scout  smiled  grimly. 

Wild  briefly  related  what  had  happened,  and  then,  when 
Jim  Dart  and  the  girls  declared  that  he  had  done  just  right, 
Cheyenne  Charlie  gave  a  nod  as  though  he  was  satisfied  to 
let  the  majority  have  it  their  way. 

Jim  and  the  girls  had  dismounted  to  wait,  and  they  now 

quickly  got  in  the  saddle. 

As  Young  Wild  West  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
line,  his  sweetheart  quickly  rode  up  to  his  side. 

“Now,  then,  Et,”  said  he,  “keep  your  eyes  open.  What 
we  want  to  find  is  ajplace  where  we  can  camp  that  will  be 
so  well  protected  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  getting 
hit  in  case  the  Apaches  come  after  us.  Little  Snake,  the 
scout,  saw  us  coming.  I  am  sure  of  that,  and  though  I 
hardly  think  it  will  be  his  fault  if  we  are  attacked,  there  is 
no  telling  just  what  will  happen.” 

“Of  course.  Wild,”  the  girl  answered,  shaking  her  head. 
“You  never  can  trust  an  Indian.  You  know  that,  and  so 
do  I.  While  we  are  scarcely  more  than  children,  as  far  as 
age  goes,  we  have  both  experienced  so  much  with  Indians 
that  it  really  would  be  hard  to  make  us  think  that  there  was 
much  good  in  them.” 

“You  have  got  that  just  right,  Et.  There  is  no  mistake 
about  it,  either.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  and  we 
have  found  them  in  two  or  three  instances.  But  somehow 
I  can't  think  helping  that  Little  Snake  is  going  to  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  exceptions  There  was  something  in  the 
look  the  redskin  gave  me  when  I  told  him  he  was  to  go 
free  that  expressed  truth  and  honesty  itself.  But  let  it  go 
at  that.  I  don't  really  care  whether  he  feels  thankful  to 
me  for  sparing  his  life  or  not.” 

As  the  party  of  riders  in  their  picturesque  costumes 
rounded  a  short  bend  in  the  rocky  trail  of  the  mountain  the 
declining  sun  cast  its  rays  full  upon  them. 

All  save  the  Chinamen  were  attired  in  fancy  hunting  and 
riding  suits,  and  the  colors  displayed  upon  the  garments  of 
the  female  members  of  the  party  showed  up  with  a  remark¬ 
able  degree  of  brightness,  setting  off  their  fair  faces  to  the 
very  best  advantage. 

The  horses  thev  rode  were  the  best  that  monev  could 
«/  %/ 

buy,  while  the  splendid  sorrel  stallion  Young  Wild  West 
was  mounted  upon  certainly  looked  to  be  a  very  superior 
piece  of  horse  flesh. 

This  was  true,  too,  for  Spitfire,  as  the  boy  had  named 
him,  had  never  been  outdistanced  in  a  race,  whether  it  was 
for  the  excitement  or  fun  of  it,  or  when  a  life  was  at  stake. 

The  two  Chinamen  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  little  pro¬ 
cession,  leading  a  pair  of  pack-horses  that  were  loaded  with 
the  camping  outfit  and  provisions,  and  as  they  wound  their 
way  along  as  fast  as  it  was  advisable  to  force  the  pack- 
horses  a  casual  observer  might  have  stopped  to  look  in 
wonder  and  admiration,  for  the  extreme  wildness  of  the 
scene  would  surely  have  forced  him  to  marvel  why  such  a 
gay  party  should  be  there. 


When  the  dry  gully  where  Young  Wild  West  and  Chov 
enne  (  harlie  had  left  their  horses  to  go  in  search  of  til 
<o lit  ary  redskin  was  reached,  our  hero  looked  up  and  dovn 
it  quickly,  and  then  decided  to  turn  to  the  left. 

1  Lis  way,  he  called  out.  “1  reckon  we  mav  Ik*  ahl 
to  strike  the  very  place  we  are  looking  for  a  little  furthe 
on.  \\  hat  we  want  is  to  remain  in  the  camp.  The  Apache 
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''l0  01i  *ho  warpath,  and  that  means  that  it  will  be  danger¬ 
ous  lor  us  to  travel  much  in  the  open.” 

'‘Well  strike  water  afore  we  git  two  miles.  Wild,”  the 
>vout.  who  was  riding  just  behind  him,  promptly  retorted. 
**1  km  see  a  broad  green  patch  below  there,  an’  that  makes 
me  think  that  there  s  water  close  by.  There  ain’t  much  in 
the  way  oi  grass  ter  be  found  in  this  part  of  ther  country, 
but  if  that  ain  t  grass  what  I'm  lookin'  at  now,  then  I'll 
eat  my  hat,  blamed  if  I  don't.” 

I  reckon  you  re  right,  Charlie,”  Wild  said,  as  he  shaded 
hi-  eyes  with  his  hand  and  looked  in  the  direction  the  scout 
indicated.  “Well,  come  on.  It  won't  take  so  very  long  to 
git  there.” 

But  as  it  she  wanted  to  be  first  to  reach  the  spot,  Arietta 
urged  her  horse  forward  at  a  gallop,  looking  back  at  her 
dashing  young  lover  as  though  challenging  as  she  did  so. 

W  ild  gave  a  nod  and  promptly  put  his  horse  to  a  faster 
speed. 


He  quickly  overtook  her,  and  then  the  two  kept  on  down 
i  lie  dry  water-course  until  they  saw  that  it  really  was  a 
patch  of  grass  they  had  seen. 

This  lay  in  a  little  hollow  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  gully. 

There  was  a  high  cliff  on  the  right  near  it,  which  ran 
upward  for  probably  a  hundred  feet,  and  then  turned  to  a 
slope  that  went  all  the  way  to  the  top  of  the  range,  that  was 
dotted  here  and  there  with  stunted  trees  and  sparse  vegeta¬ 
tion. 

Off  to  the  other  side  lav  an  unbroken  stretch  of  arid 
land,  which  with  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun  shining 
upon  it  showed  up  in  anything  but  a  pleasing  style. 

There  was  nothing  green  to  be  seen. 

Only  the  dull-looking  rocks  that  were  lighted  up  here 
and  there  by  Old  Sol’s  rays  had  anything  of  what  might  be 
called  a  brightened  appearance. 

The  boy  and  girl  brought  their  horses  to  a  halt  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  reached  the  grass  patch,  which  must  have  ex¬ 
tended  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  along  the  face  of  the 
cliff. 


They  then  rode  along  at  a  walk  until  they  reached  a 
sharp  angle  of  the  cliff,  and  the  moment  they  turned  this 
they  saw  lying  before  them  the  very  spot  they  wanted  to 

find.  ' 

It  was  a  glen  that  was  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  the 
back  of  it  extending  several  yards  under  the  overhanging 
rocks  and  earth. 

Near  the  center  of  this  a  thin  stream  trickled  down  and 
fed  the  soil  that  bore  the  grass,  until  at  last  it  was  swallowed 
by  the  burning  sands  that  lay  beyond. 

uWell,  Et,”  said  the  young  deadshot  as  he  nodded  to  his 
sweetheart  in  a  pleased  wavy  "I  reckon  we  couldn’t  do  any 
better  than  this  if  we  put  in  a  whole  day  in  searching  for 
a  camping  place.” 

••We  certainly  couldn’t,  Wild,”  the  girl  answered,  nod¬ 
ding  her  approval  as  she  lightly  swung  herself  from  the 
saddle  and  dismounted  without  assistance. 


in  the  work  that  was  to  be  done,  and  tlieir  laughter  echoed 
from  the  adjacent  cliffs. 

Hop  and  Wing  were  not  long  in  unloading  the  pack- 
horses,  and  then,  while  our  hero  and  his  partner  attended 
to  their  steeds,  the  two  Chinamen  busied  themselves  m 
erecting  the  two  tents  back  under  the  overhanging  cliff. 

Before  the  sun  disappeared  below  the  line  of  the  west¬ 
ern  horizon,  the  camp  was  in  what  might  be  called  perfect 
shape. 

"Now,  then,  Hop,”  said  Wild,  nodding  to  the  "clever 
Chinee,”  as  he  was  very  often  called,  "you  can  busy  yourself 
in  gathering  some  wood.  There  isn't  much  right  here,  as 
you  can  see,  so  you  will  have  to  go  and  find  some.  While 
you  are  at  it  you  can  get  a  good  supply  on  hand.” 

"Allee  light,  Misler  Wild,”  and  Hop  promptly  set  out  to 
do  the  bidding  of  the  young  deadshot. 

"Wing,”  the  boy  observed,  turning  to  the  camp,  "  I  reckon 
you  can  see  about  getting  the  supper  ready.” 

"Allee  light,  Misler  Wild,”  and  the  cook  gave  a  nod, 
which  told  plainly  how  willing  he  was  to  do  as  he  was 
told. 

The  succulent  grass  that  was  so  uncommon  in  that  re¬ 
gion  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  horses,  as  might  be 
supposed,  and  after  making  sure  they  were  all  right,  our 
hero  and  his  partners  held  a  consultation  and  decided  to 
climb  to  the  top  of  the  high  cliff  and  take  a  look  around 
the  surrounding  country. 

The  three  were  not  long  in  getting  to  the  highest  point 
available,  and  they  had  scarcely  turned  their  eyes  in  the 
direction  of  the  spot  where  Little  Snake,  the  Apache,  had 
last  been  seen,  when  they  saw  three  horsemen  riding  that 
wav. 

They  were  not  Indians,  but  had  the  appearance  of  being 
cowboys,  and  the  moment  Young  Wild  West’s  eyes  rested 
upon  them  he  exclaimed : 

"Boys,  I  reckon  those  fellows  don’t  know  that  they  are 
riding  almost  straight  toward  a  band  of  hostile  Apaches. 

I  wonder  if  we  can  attract  their  attention  by  firing  a  shot.” 

"I  reckon  so,  Wild,”  Cheyenne  Charlie  answered,  as  he 
threw  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder.  “They  ain’t  quite  a  mile 
away,  an’  they  sartinlv  could  hear  ther  report  that  far.” 

"All  right,  let  her  go,  Charlie.” 

Crang ! 

The  scout  discharged  his  Winchester,  the  muzzle  point¬ 
ing  over  his  head. 

The  air  being  very  clear,  it  was  easy  for  them  to  see  the 
three  horsemen,  and  even  to  distinguish  the  kind  of  cloth¬ 
ing  they  wore. 

Almost  instantly  they  were  seen  to  turn  and  look  in  the 
direction  the  shot  came  from. 

"Fire  another  one,.  Charlie,”  said  Wild. 

The  scout  promptly  did  so. 

Then  all  three  of  our  friends  waved  their  hats  and  mo¬ 
tioned  for  the  horsemen  to  come  that  way. 


The  rest  of  the  party  were  not  long  in  coming  up,  and 
when  Cheyenne  Charlie  and  Jim  Dart  saw  the  glen  they 
ouickly  expressed  their  satisfaction. 

To  see  them  all  just  then  one  would  never  have  thought 
\  at.  they  had  the  least  fear  of  being  disturbed  by  hostile 
I  ndiam. 

The  girl-  laughed  and  chatted  as  they  hastened  to  assist 


They  were  seen  to  halt  and  acted  as  though  they  were 
lidding  a  consultation,  but  a  few  minutes  later  they  turned 
and  rode  into  the  gully,  our  friends  losing  sight  of  them  as 
they  did  so. 

"That  makes  me  feel  a  little  easier,  boys,”  observed 
Young  Wild  West,  as  he  started  to  descend  the  cliff.  "Tf 
those  fellows  had  gone  on  they  most  surely  would  have  been 
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surprised  by  the  Apaches.  They  can’t  be  so  very  far  away, 
l  think," 

“It  ain't  likely  it's  more  than  four  or  five  miles,  any¬ 
how,  Wild,"  Cheyenne  Charlie  declared.  “But  it  might  be 
that  them  fellers  we  jest  stopped  was  following  ther  In¬ 
juns’  trail, ^ jest  to  find  out  where  they  was  located.” 

“Well,  if  they  were  doing  that  they  were  going  at  it  in 
a  rather  reckless  way,  I  think,  since  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  old  Wounded  Bear,  the  Apache  chief,  would  have  some 
of  his  braves  out  scouring  the  country.  But  wTe’ll  soon  find 
out.  They  will  be  here  in  a  very  few  minutes.” 

When  they  reached  the  camp  below  they  quickly  ex¬ 
plained  why  the  shots  had  been  fired,  and  then  all  hands 
anxiously  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  three  horsemen. 

In  about  three  minutes  they  suddenly  came  in  sight,  and 
then  it  was  seen  that  they  really  were  cowboys. 

As  they  came  around  the  bend  and  saw  the  snug  little 
camp  nestling  under  the  cliff  they  seemed  to  lose  all  fear 
of  being  lured  to*an  enemy’s  camp  at  once. 

“Whoopee!’  shouted  one  of  them,  waving  his  hat.  “Boys, 
if  that  ain’t  Young  Wild  West  I  don’t  know  wliat  I’m  talk¬ 
in’  about !” 

“That’s  right,  my  friend,”  the  young  deadshot  answered, 
as  he  stepped  toward  them,  “but  I  can’t  say  that  I  know 
you.” 

“It  ain’t  likely  yer  do,  Young  Wild  West,”  the  cowboy 
answered,  as  he  dismounted  and  ran  toward  him  with  ex¬ 
tended  hand.  “I  never  had  ther  pleasure  of  speakin’  to  yer 
afore,  though  I’ve  seen  yer  a  couple  of  times.  My  name  is 
J oe  Harper,  an’  me  an’  my  pards  belongs  ter  a  ranch  that’s 
about  forty  miles  to  ther  south  of  here.  We’re  out  lookin’ 
for  some  stray  cattle  that  took  to  ther  mountains  when  a 
stampede  happened  about  a  wreek  ago.” 

“Well,  I  reckon  ]f  you  had  kept  on  in  the  direction  you 
were  going  you  would  haye  found  something  besides  stray 
cattle.” 

“Why,  how  is  that?”  and  the  cowboy  looked  surprised. 

“Well,  there’s  a  band  of  Apaches  on  the  warpath,  and  I 
have  strong  reasons  to  believe  that  they  are  in  camp  some¬ 
where  exactly  in  the  direction  you  fellows  were  riding  when 
we  happened  to  get  sight  of  you.” 

“Is  that  so  ?”  and  the  cowboy  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
looked  at  his  companions.  “Well,  by  ginger  !  We’re  much 
obliged  to  yer,  you  kin  bet.” 

“Don’t  mention  it.  You  see,  it  struck  me  right  away 
that  probably  you  didnT  know  the  Indians  were  about,  and 
that’s  why  Cheyenne  Charlie  fired  a  shot  to  attract  your 
attention.” 

“Well,  we  would  have  sartinly  kept  right  on  that  way  till 
dark,  wouldn’t  we,  boys?” 

“We  sartin  would,”  one  of  them  answered,  while  the 
other  gave  a  nod  to  show  that  he  felt  the  same  way. 

Then  Joe  Harper,  as  he  called  himself,  introduced  his 
two  partners  as  Jerry  Mount  and  Hap  Darrow. 

Wild  then  made  them  acquainted  with  his  companions, 
and  after  lie  had  related  his  experience  with  Little  Snake, 
the  Apache  scout,  he  invited  them  to  remain  in  the  camp 
with  them  over  night. 

Of  course,  the  cowboys  were  only  too  glad  to  accept  the 
invitation. 

They  claimed  that  their  ranch  was  the  nearest  one  from 
that  point,  and  since  they  were  so  far  away  from  it,  and 


their  supply  of  provisions  was  rather  low,  they  ielt  i-*at  it  | 
was  very  kind  in  Young  Wild  West  to  ask  them  to  stop  with 

him.  ‘  *i 

“Well,  that's  all  right,”  the  young  deadshot  answered, 

with  a  smile.  “I  reckon  were  always  willing  to  help  otnl, 
those  who  are  in  need  of  it.  We  have  plenty  of  food  islj 
stock,  and  as  there  is  a  stream  of  good  water  here,  I  reckon  1 
you  won’t  come  anywhere  near  starving  while  you  re  witl^  1  j 
us.  Besides,  you  may  come  in  handy  to  help  us,  in  case  tbjjj  II 
Apaches  find  us  and  make  an  attack.” 

“You  kin  bet  your  life  we’ll  do  that,  Young  Wild  West,” 
Joe  Harper  declared.  “We’ve  all  got  good  guns,  an’ 
plenty  of  cartridges.  We  never  go  away  from  ther^rancl^  || 
without  we’re  fixed  up  putty  nigh  right  in  that  way.” 

The  three  cowboys  were  soon  making  themselves  per¬ 
fectly  at  home  at  the  camp. 

They  saw  to  their  horses,  and  then  one  of  .them  suggested 
that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  strengthen  their  position! 
somewhat,  since  he  “felt  it  in  his  bones”  that  the  redskins!  I 

would  make  their  appearance. 

’“That  feller  you  let  go  will  sartinly  bring  back  a  whole 
bunch  of  ’em,”  he  declared.  “There  ain’t  no  thankfulness  I 

in  an  Injun.”  I 

“That’s  what  I  say,”  spoke  up  Cheyenne  Charlie,  nod¬ 
ding  approval  at  the  speaker. 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when  a  yell 
sounded  in  the  distance. 

“They’re  cornin’.  Wild,”  said  the  scout,  with  something 
like  a  gleam  of  triumph  in  his  eyes.  “I  knowed  it!” 

“That’s  right,  Charlie ;  they  are  coming,  no  doubt.  But 
that  don’t  signify  that  they  are  after  us.  They  wouldn't 
yell  so  far  away  if  they  were.” 

Then  Young  Wild  West  picked  up  his  Winchester  and 
hurried  to  ascend  toward  the  top  of  the  cliff. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  REDSKINS  WHO  GOT  MORE  THAN  THEY  WERE  LOOKING 

FOR. 

The  yell  loung  Wild  West  and  his  friends  heard  did  not 
come  from  any  of  the  Apaches  belonging  to  the  band  that 
Little  Snake  came  from,  but  to  a  party  of  about  a  dozen 
who  were  on  their  way  to  join  old  Wounded  Bear  in  bis 
revolt  against  the  palefaces. 

.  ^  war  paint,  and  riding  barebacked  upon  their 
ponies,  the  dozen  redskins  had  suddenly  come  upon  the 
trail  of  our  friends  as  they  were  crossing  the  dry  gully. 

I  he  hoofprints  gave  them  to  understand  right  away  that 
there  were  palefaces  near  at  hand,  and.  it  was  not  strange 
that  they  should  give  an  exultant  yell. 

After  halting  long  enough  to  satisfy  themselves  that 
the  party  numbered  less  than  they  did  themselves,  the 
Apaches  turned  and  rode  over  the  trail,  not  thinking  that 
they  were  so  near  to  the  camp  of  our  friends. 

Meanwhile,  \  oung  Wild  West  and  his  companions  were 
awaiting  their  arrival. 

Wild  reached  the  top  of  the  cliff,  and  lie  was  able  to  see 
them  coming  nearly  half  a  mile  away. 

They  were  not  riding  very  hard,  which  showed  that  they 
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moan:  to  be  cautious  about  overtaking  the  palefaces  they 

wore  after. 

As  soon  as  hey  had  located  them  and  counted  them  the 
veung  deadshot  quickly  made  his  way  to  the  foot  of  the 

cliff. 

“Well,  boys,*'  he  said,  addressing  his  partners,  “there  are 
just  twelve  redskins  coming.  They  are  following  our  trail, 
as  1  can  see  plainl}’.  I  reckon  we  can  take  care  of  them  all 
right.” 

“I  reckon  so,"  answered  Cheyenne  Charlie,  smiling  grim¬ 
ly.  “If  there  was  twice  as  many  as  that  there  wouldn’t  be 
too  much  trouble  about  it,  ’cause  we’ve  got  a  fine  place 
here  among  ther  rocks.” 

Tb)e  cowboys  looked  at  him  and  nodded  in  a  satisfied  way. 

“Maybe  they  have  been  following  our  trail,”  Joe  Harper 
suggested. 

“I  am  rather  of  that  opinion,”  Wild  spoke  up.  “I  hardly 
think  these  fellows  belong  to  the  crowd  that  Little  Snake 
was  doing  the  scouting  for.  Anyhow,  I  am  convinced  that 
they  were  not  so  close  by  that  he  could  ride  to  them  and 
then-  fetch  them  back.  Another  thing  is  that  he  would  have 
brought  more  than  a  dozen  with  him,  for  Apaches  never 
take  too  many  chances.” 

Rifle  in  hand,  the  boj^s  sat  behind  the  rock,  his  eyes  fixed 
in  the  direction  he  knew  the  Indians  would  soon  appear 
from. 

When  the  cowboys  saw  Arietta  presently  step  over  to  the 
young  deadshotls  side  and  hold  her  rifle  in  readiness,  they 
looked  at  each  other  in  amazement. 

“Sa3r,  Young  Wild  West,”  said  Harper,  after  a  short 
silence,  “there  ain’t  no  need  of  ther  gal  runnin’  ther  risk  of, 
gittin’  a  bullet.  I  reckon  it  would  be  better  if  she  was  to 
go  back  an’  set  down  behind  some  rocks.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  the  boy  answered,  smiling  at  the 
speaker.  “Arietta  is  used  to  this  sort  of  thing.  She  feels 
as  though  she  wants  to  take  a  hand  in  the  fight.  I  am 
going  to  let  her  have  her  own  way  about  it.  But  the«fight 
won’t  last  long,  as  you  can  guess.” 

Harper  nodded,  and  then  crouched  behind  a  big  rock, 
his  revolver  in  his  hand. 

The  next  minute  the  hoof-beats  of  the  Indian  ponies  were 
heard. 

“Here  they  come!”  exbhimed  Cheyenne  Charlie,  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice,  while  his  eager  eyes  were  turned  in  the*direc- 
tion  the  sounds  came  from. 

“That’s  right,  Charlie,”  Wild  retorted.  “But  don’t  any 
of  you  fire  until  I  give  the  word.  I  want  to  see  how  they 
will  act  when  they  suddenly  come  in  sight  of  our  camp  here. 
They  cam  easily  see  the  tents  the  instant  they  round  the 
bend  over  there.” 

“Yes,  that’s  right,”  spoke  up  the  cowboy  called  Hap 
Harrow.  “Ther  first  thing  we  sot  eyes  on  was  ther  tents 
when  we  came  around  over  there.” 

About  a  minute  later  the  forms  of  the  Apaches  came  in 
sight. 

Their  horses  were  going  at  an  easy  lope,  and  the  instant 
trie  redskins  beheld  the  camp  so  close  to  them  a  sharp  turn 
w,  '  b-ft  was  made,  while  their  voices  arose  in  a  combined 
r-i.o ot  that  no  doubt  indicated  surprise. 

Xot  one  of  the  camp’s  inmates  could  be  seen  by  them, 
?  ough  the  srnoke  that  was  rising  from  the  campfire  indi- 
r,;;V'd  plainly  enough  that  ibere  must  be  someone  there. 


“Take  it  easy,  everybody,”  said  Wild,  in  a  whisper.  “I 
reckon  the  red  scoundrels  are  a  bit  surprised.  Probably 
they  didn’t  think  that  we  were  so  close  by.” 

The  boy  knew  very  well  that  by  remaining  silent  they 
would  make  the  redskins  anxious  to  find  out  how  many 
there  were  in  the.  camp,  and  that  they  would  finally  make 
an  attack  on  it. 

In  this  he  was  right,  for  when  the  dozen  braves  had  rid¬ 
den  off  to  the  left  and  hidden  themselves  behind  a  high 
clump  of  rocks,  they  promptly  came  to  a  halt. 

There  was  no  real  chief  among  them,  hut  a  stalwart 
young  brave,  who  possessed  seven  eagle  feathers  in  his 
braided  hair,  was  acting  as  leader. 

After  holding  a  short  pow-wow,  he  gave  the  word  to  ride 
forward  and  open  fire  on  the  carnp  of  the  palefaces. 

As  the  Apaches  came  riding  into  view,  and  straight  to¬ 
ward  them,  Wild  thought  it  about  time  to  let  them  know 
that  there  was  someone  there  who  could  well  defend  the 
camp, 

“Give  it  to  them,  boys !”  he  exclaimed. 

He  did  not  fire  himself,  hut  Cheyenne  Charlie  promptly 
pulled  the  trigger  of  his  Winchester. 

As  the  redskins  were  less  than  a  hundred  yards  away 
at  the  time,  they  made  a  verp  plain  target  for  our  friends. 

Jim  Hart  now  fired,  and  then  the  three  cowboys  brought 
their  revolvers  into  play. 

“I  hardly  think  I  am  needed,  after  all,  Wild,”  said  Ari¬ 
etta,  quickly,  as  she  watched  the  survivors  of  the  little  band 
turning  their  horses  to  ride  away  in  terror. 

“That’s  right,  Et;”  was  the  reply. 

Charlie  kept  right  on  firing  as  fast  as  he  could  eject  the 
empty  shells  from  his  rifle. 

The  result  was  that  six  of  the  Apaches  went  down  before 
the  hand  could  get  out  of  sight. 

And  only  two  or  three  shots  had  been  fired  by  them ! 

Their  bullets  merely  hit  the  rocks  that  obscured  our 
friends  from  view,  so  it  was  simply  a  waste  of  ammunition. 

“I  reckon  them  what  got  away  is  a  little  bit  wiser  than 
they  was  afore  Jhey  come  here,”  observed  the  scout,,  with 
a  chuckle.  “It  ain’t  likely  they’ll  try  again,  ’cause  there 
ain’t  enough  of  ’em.  But  they’ll  sartinlv  go  an’  hunt  up 
some  more,  ’cause  they  hate  us  worse  than  ever.” 

“That’s  just  what  they’ll  do,  Charlie,”  Wild  retorted. 
‘But  they  will  have  to  get  a  big  crowd  together  if  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  attack  us.  Just  take  it  eas}'-.  I  reckon  it  will  he 
safe  for  us  to  go  ahead  and  eat  our  supper  when  Wing  gets 
it  ready.  But  I  suppose  I  had  better  go  out  and  find  what 
they  intend  to  do.” 

“Be  careful,  Wild,”  admonished  his  sweetheart,  looking  a 
bit  anxious  a3  he  arose  to  his  feet. 

“You  bet  I  will,  Et,”  was  the  reply.  “I  am  not  going  to 
walk  right  out  there  in  the  open,  you  know.  I  shall  work 
my  way  along  among  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  Just 
leave  it  to  me.” 

Rifle  in  hand,  the  brave  young  deadshot  started  off. 

He  picked  his  way  along  over  some  spots  that  were  not 
at  all  easy  to  traverse,  and  soon  he  had  passed  over  the 
little  ridge  that  lay  a  short  distance  from  the  glen. 

Then  it  was  that  he  caught  sight  of  the  surviving  In¬ 
dians. 

They  were  about  two  hundred  yards  distant  in  a  little 
grove  of  stunted  pines,  and  were  standing  on  the  ground, 
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their  horses  nibbling  at  the  scant  vegetation  that  grew  on 
the  spot. 

Wild  could  easily  have  shot  one  or  two  of  them,  but  that 
was  not  his  purpose. 

Ho  simply  wanted  to  find  out  what  they  intended  to  do. 

It  was  not  long  that  lie  had  to  wait  for  this,  for  pres¬ 
ently  the  six  Indians  mounted  their  ponies,  and  taking  the 
three  other  horses  that  were  riderless  with  them,  they  rode 
on  to  the  west. 

The  boy  had  quickly  scrambled  toward  the  top  of  a  high 
elevation. 

Reaching  it,  he  was  able  to  see  a  long  distance  beyond, 
and  finally  when  he  saw  the  Apaches  ride  around  and  turn 
in  the  direction  that  had  been  taken  by  the  young  chief 
whose  life  he  had. spared,  he  gave  a  nod  of  satisfaction. 

“I  reckon  they  were  on  their  way  to  join  the  band  of  old 
Wounded  Bear,”  be  muttered.  “They  probably  came  upon 
our  trail,  or  it  might  have  been  that  they  were  following  the 
three  cowboys.  But  lie  that  as  it  may,  they  will  surely  let 
Wounded  Bear  know  where  we  are,  even  if  Little  Snake 
has  not  already  clone  so.  Well,  it  means  a  lively  time  for 
us  between  now  and  sunrise,  I  suppose.  But  it  can’t  be 
helped.  We  have  often  been  placed  in  such  position  before, 
and  as  we  have  always  come  out  alive,  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  won’t  this  time.  Now,  then,  I  will  go  back  and  hustle 
Wing  a  little,  so  we  can  have  supper.” 

The  boy  now  leisurely  descended,  and  soon  came  walking 
back  to  the  glen. 

“What  are  they  up  to,  Wild?”  the  scout  asked  eagerly. 

“The  six  of  them  have  gone  away,  taking  three  of  the 
horses  that  were  left  riderless  by  their  companions,  Char¬ 
lie,’’  was  the  reply.  “They  are  heading  in  about  the  same 
direction  Little  Snake  took,  so  that  means  that  we  may  look 
for  some  excitement  between  now  and  morning.” 

“I  see,”  and  the  scout  gave  a  nod,  just  as  though  the 
news  was  pleasing  to  him. 

The  cowbovs  seemed  to  feel  somewhat  relieved,  and  when 
Wild  turned  to  the  cook  and  told  him  to  hurry  up  the  sup¬ 
per,  Harper  loosened  his  belt  and  observed  : 

“I  reckon  a  little  grub  wouldn’t  go  bad,  Wild — excuse 
me  for  callin’  yer  Wild,  but  that’s  what  I’ve  heard  your 
friends  callin’  yer — as  I  ain’t  had  nothin’  more  than  some 
crackers  an’  two  cans  of  tomatoes  ter  eat  to-day.  Yer  see, 
avc  kept  on  follerin’  the  trail  of  ther  cattle  aau  Avas  lookin’ 
for,  and  Ave  got  a  blamed  sight  farther  away  from  ther 
ranch  than  Ave  thought  Ave  was.  We  didn’t  fetch  much 
along  ter  cat,  as  I  told  yer  afore.” 

“Well,  you  won’t  have  to  Avait  long  before  you  can  fdl  in 
to  your  heart’s  content,”  Avas  the  smiling  reply.  “Wing  is 
a  pretty  good  cook,  and  as  he  happens  to  ha\'e  plenty  to  cook 
Avith  just  noAAg  there  is  no  reason  avIiv  aau  shouldn’t  have  a 
real  good  supper.  We’ve  got  both  venison  and  bear  steaks, 
and  Avith  baked  potatoes  and  corn  muffins,  SAvallowed  down 
with  coffee,  I  reckon  you  ought  to  make  out  all  right.” 

“"Mv!”  exclaimed  Harper,  puckering  up  his  mouth  and 
rolling  his  eves  in  anticipation  of  such  a  delightful  fare. 

His  companions  Avent  through  motions  that  were  similar, 
and  our  hero  and  his  companions  kneAv  then  that  the  men 
Avore  really  very  hungry. 

About  ten  minutes  later  Wing  notified  them  that  the 
meal  would  soon  lie  ready. 

“Urn  potatics  no  velly  muchec  done  yet,  Misler  Wild,” 


he  said,  shaking  his  head.  “If  you  waitee  lillec  while  me 
i'.avee  evelytling  allee  leddy.” 

“All  right,  Wing,”  Avas  the  answer.. 

“We’re  Avillin’  ter  Avait  an  hour,  so  long  as  avc  git  some¬ 
thin’  good  ter  eat,”  declared  the  man  called  Jerrv  Mount. 
“Ain’t  avc,  boys?” 

“Sartin  Ave  are,”  the  others  promptly  answered. 

“Well,  it  Avon’t  be  as  long  as  an  hour,  you  can  bet,”, said 
Wild.  “According  to  my  calculations,  it  usually  takes 
about  half  an  hour  to  bake  potatoes  in  the  coals.  It  is 
easily  twenty-five  minutes  since  Wing  put  them  in  the  fire, 
so  the  potatoes  will  soon  be  done.” 

The  cook  iioav  proceeded  to  broil  the  venison  steaks,  the 
bear  meat  already  being  done. 

The  coffee  had  boiled,  and  the  big  pot  Avas  on  the  ground 
near  the  fire,  steaming  away  to  sIioav  Iioav  hot  it  Avas,  avIi i  1  e 
the  odor  must  have  been  tantalizing  to  the  hungry  coav- 
boys. 

Finally  Wing  began  pulling  the  potatoes  from  the  fire 
Avith  a  long  fork. 

Then  he  called  out: 

“Evelythling  allee  leddy,  Misler  Wild.” 

Five  minutes  later  the  whole  party  had  started  in  to  eat 
the  evening  meal. 

But  if  the  cowboys  were  hungry,  so  were  our  friends. 

But  there  Avas  nothing  neAv  in  this.  . 

The  life  they  led  in  the  open  was  quite  enough  to  give 
them  all  the  appetite  that  Avas  necessary. 

The  cook  took  it  on  himself  to  act  as  a  sort  of  guard 
while  the  rest  ate,  for  he  never  took  a  meal  until  the  rest 
had  finished. 

Sometimes  Hop  did  not,  but  he  Avas  hardly  regarded  as  a 
servant,  and  since  there  Avas  no  table  to  sit  about  he  Avas 
permitted  to  take  his  food  and  eat  it  with  the  rest. 

By  the  time  the  repast  Avas  o\rer  the  sun  had  disappeared, 
for  the  day  and  twilight  aaxus  rapidly  coming  on. 

“Blamed  if  I  don’t  feel  like  bustin’,”  exclaimed  Joe 
Harper,  as  he  arose  from  the  flat  rock  he  had  been  sitting 
upon  and  wiped  his  mouth  with  a  bandanna  handkerchief. 
“I  Avill  say.  Wild,  that  T  never  sot  down  to  a  better  feed 
than  that  in  all  my  life.  That’s  savin’  a  AA*hole  lot.  too,  I 
reckon.” 

“Well,  probably  you  Avere  just  in  the  humor  to  enjoy  it. 
and  that’s  why  you  feel  that  way,”  the  boy  replied,  smiling 
at  him. 

“No,  I  can’t  sav  that  I  ever  had  anything  that  Avas 
cooked  jest  that  way  afore.  That  heathen  sartinly  know* 
his  business.  But  sav!  Speakin’  of  ther  heathen,  how  is 
it  that  yer  have  tAvo  on  ’em  with  yer?  What’s  ther  other 
one  do?’ 

“Oli,  he's  our  handy  man.  You  never  heard  of  Hop 
Wall,  the  clever  Chinee,  did  you?” 

“Yes,  I  heard  somewhat  of  him.  He’s  Avhat  they  call 
a  card  sharp,  ain’t  lie?” 

“Yes,  something  like  that,  I  reckon.  But.  laying  all 
jokes  aside.  Hop  is  certainly  a  handy  man  for  fair,  lie's 
a  great  deal  smarter  than  he  looks,  too.” 

“Well,  if  lie  ain’t  he  don't  amount  to  much,”  declared 
l lap  ParroAv,  grinning  at  the  innocent-looking  Celestial. 
avIio  Avas  at  that  moment  standing  before  them. 

“.Me  vcllv  smarter  Chinee."  Hop  said,  bowing  to  the 
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cowboy s.  “Me  gottee  unde  in  Chinee  whattee  velly  smartee, 
and  me  allee  samee  likee  my  unde.” 

“You  kin  play  draw  poker,  so  Uve  heard?”  remarked 
Harper,  interrogatively. 

“Lat  velly  niece  gamee,  so  be,”  Hop  retorted,  evasively, 
as  though  he  did  not  want  to  commit  himself  as  to  whether 
lie  understood  the  game  or  not. 

“An*  he  kin  do  some  of  tlier  blamedest  tricks  in  magic 
that  yer  ever  seen,”  Cheyenne  Charlie  spoke  up. 

Though  the  scout  had  a  sort  of  feeling  against  the  clever 
Chinee,  because  several  times  during  their  early  acquaint¬ 
ance  Hop  had  fleeced  him  at  gambling  games,  he  was  always 
ready  to  stick  up  for  him. 

Nothing  suited  him  better  than  to  see  Hop  do  something 
that  was  funny  and  mystifying. 

The  cowbovs  seemed  to  be  greatly  interested  in  what  the 
scout  said,  and  after  whispering  to  each  other  Harper 
looked  at  Wild  and  said : 

“If  yer  ain't  got  no  objections  we  would  like  ter  see  ther 
Chinee  do  somethin'  funny,  Wild.” 

“All  right,”  was  the  reply.  “I’ll  let  Jim  take  a  walk 
aiound  to  make  sure  that  there  are  no  Indians  sneaking 
about.  He  doesn't  care  to  see  what  Hop  does,  since  he 
has  witnessed  about  everything  he  can  do.” 

Jim  at  once  arose,  and  picking  up  his  rifle  walked  away 
from  the  camp. 

Hop  was  always  ready  to  perform  some  feat  of  magic, 
and  as  he  was  really  very  clever  at  the  art — if  art  it  can  be 
called — there  was  reason  for  his  being  that  way. 

He  was  a  pretty  close  student  of  human  nature,  and  it 
was  easy  for  him  to  guess  that  the  three  cowboys  had  never 
seen  much  in  the  line  of  magic. 

He  made  up  his  mind  to  show  them  something  they 
would  remember  for  a  long  while,  so  he  at  once  announced 
that  he  was  ready  to  proceed. 

“lrou  velly  smartee  man,”  he  said,  nodding  to  Harper, 
“so  me  havee  askee  you  to  helpee  me  lillee  bit.” 

“Well,  I  reckon  there  ain't  nothin’  smart  about  me,”  was 
.  the  reply.  “But  I'll  help  yer  all  T  kin.  Yon  jest  tell  me 
what  ter  do.  Hop,  an’  you  kin  bet  I’ll  do  it.” 

“Allee  light,  me  tellee  you  pletty  soonee.  Now,  len,  every¬ 
body  watchee.” 

The  cowboys  certainly  needed  not  be  told  that,  for  they 
were  looking  at  the  Chiraman  with  all  the  eyes  they  had. 

While  Young  Wild  West  and  his  friends  had  halted 
during  the  noon  hour  Hop  had  discovered  a.bird’s  nest  that 
had  fallen  from  a  lofty  perch  and  become  lodged  in  the  fork 
of  a  tree. 

It  happened  that  in  the  nest  was  a  young  bird  that  had 
been  hatched  within  a  day  or  two,  and  also  an  egg  that 
had  failed  to  hatch. 

The  Chinaman  had  carefully  fed  the  little  creature  with 
come  worms,  and  then  put  it  away  for  further  use. 

He  knew  very  well  that  he  could  hardly  expect  to  raise 
it,  but  it  occurred  to  him  that  both  the  bird  and  the  egg 
might  come  in  handy  in  the  wav  of  a  “magic  trick.” 

He  had  both  the  little  bird  and  the  egg  on  his  person 
now,  and  since  the  bird  had  been  fed  all  the  worms  it  could 
ro--ibly  -wallow,  it  was  very  quiet. 

Hop  coolly  brought  forth  bis  big  yellow  silk  handkor- 
rhief.  and  then  be  produced  a  rifle  cartridge. 

“You  coo  lat?”  be  said,  fixing  bis  eyes  upon  Joe  Harper. 


“1  reckon  I  do,"  was  the  reply.  “That's  a  forty-four  car¬ 
tridge." 

“Lat  light.  Now  len,  me  inakee  it  allee  samee  turnee  in 
nicee  lillee  egg.  You  watchee.” 

But  it  was  not  much  watching  that  could  be  done  as  far 
as  the  cartridge  was  concerned,  for  the  clever  Chinee  quickly 
proceeded  to  wrap  it  in  the  handkerchief. 

He  went  through  several  mysterious  motions  alter  he  had 
done  it,  and  then  invited  Harper  to  be  careful  about  open¬ 
ing  it,  as  the  cartridge  had  turned  into  an  egg,  and  it  would 
not  take  much  to  break  the  shell. 

The  cowboy  acted  as  though  lie  did  not  believe  that  any 
such  thing  had  happened. 

But  he  handled  the  handkerchief  carefully,  just  the  same. 

The  result  was  that  when  it  was  opened  there  lay  a  bird’s 
egg,  instead  of  the  rifle  cartridge. 

“Great  ginger!”  he  exclaimed,  turning  to  his  astonished 
partners.  “What  do  yer  think  of  that,  boys?” 

“That’s  wonderful,”  declared  Jerry  Mount,  shaking  his 
head.  . 

“I’ve  seen  sich  things  done,  but  it’s  so  long  ago  that  I 
don’t  jest  remember  much  about  it,”  Hap  Darrow  added. 

“Lat  velly  nicee  lillee  tlick,”  Hop  declared,  smiling  in 
bis  blancl  way.  “But  me  makee  sometling  velly  muehee 
nicee,  so  be.  Now,  len,  me  wantee  makee  um  egg  hatch ee. 
Me  likee  havee  you  hat,  Misler  Harper.” 

“All  right,  here  she  is,”  and  the  cowboy  quickly  passed 
his  hat  to  him. 

Hop  placed  the  hat  upon  the  ground,  where  everybody 
could  see  it. 

Then  he  quickly  found  a  few  twigs  and  pieces  of  dry 
leaves  and  formed  something  like  a  nest. 

This  clone,  he  placed  the  egg  in  the  hat,  and  then  called 
upon  everybody  fo  wdteh  his  performance. 

Suddenly  he  threw  the  handkerchief  over  the  hat,  and 
then,  after  spending  a  full  minute  in  arranging  it  the  way 
he  wanted  it,  he  arose  to  his  feet  and  said : 

“Now,  len,  me  makee  urn  egg  hatch.ee.  Evelvbody 
watchee.” 

The  clever  Chinee  walked  around  the  covered  hat  two  or 
three  times,  all  the  while  making  mysterious  motions  with 
his  hands. 

Finally  he  came  to  a  pause,  and,  nodding  to  Harper, 
said : 

“Now,' Ion,  you  takee  uppee  um  handkelchief.  You  findee 
lat  um  egg  allee  samee  hatehee.” 

“You  take  it  up,”  suggested  the  cowboy,  who  seemed  to 
be  a  little  bit  timid,  since  he  now  regarded  the  Chinaman 
as  something  more  than  ordinary. 

“Me  wantee  you  takee  uppee  um  handkelchief.” 

“Well,  all  right,  then,”  and  Harper  rather  gingerly  took 
hold  of  the  handkerchief  and  lifted  it. from  the  hat. 

Then  it  was  that  be  gave  an  exclamation  of  astonish¬ 
ment. 

There  was  what  appeared  to  be  a  newly  hatched  bird  in 
the  hat. 

Even  Yroung  Wild  West  and  his  friends  were  a  little 
surprised,  for  this  was  certainly  a  very  good  feat  of  sleight- 
of-hand. 

But  they  knew  very  well  that  it  had  been  done  very  eas¬ 
ily,  so  they  smiled  at  the  looks  of  consternation  that  showed 
on  the  faces  of  the  cowbovs. 
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“I  don’t  know  what  ter  make  of  that,”  declared  Harper, 
shaking  his  head,  after  he  had  found  the  use  of  his  tongue. 

‘‘Neither  do  I,”  Mount  declared. 

Darrow  simply  shook  his  head  and  looked  at  the  clever 
Chinee  in  a  way  that  showed  both  fear  and  admiration. 

The  bright  light  the  campfire  shed  had  given  all  hands 
a  chance  to  see  very  well  what  the  Chinaman  did,  and  as 
soon  as  he  thought  they  had  looked  at  the  little  bird  long 
enough  he  quickly  removed  it  from  the  hat. 

“Here  you  are,  Misler  Harper,”  he  said,  as  he  handed 
back  the  cowboy’s  hat.  “Me  velly  mucliee  'bligee.” 

“You’re  welcome.  I’m  sure,”  was  the  reply. 

The  cowboys  must  have  been  satisfied,  for  they  did  not 
ask  Hop  to  show  anything  further  in  magic. 

Probably  they  felt  somewhat  awed  at  his  wonderful 
power,  as  they  called  it. 


CHAPTER  IY. 

WILD  AXD  CHARLIE  SPY  OX  THE  APACHE  CAMP. 

It  was  not  more  than  ten  minutes  after  Hop  had  per¬ 
formed  his  masric  trick  for  the  benefit  of  the  three  cowbovs 

O  v 

when  Jim  Dart  came  hurrying  to  the  camp. 

“The  redskins  are  burning  signal  fires,  Wild,”  he  said, 
looking  at  the  young  deadshot. 

“Is  that  so,  Jim?”  and  the  boy  promptly  started  to  leave 
the  camp  with  Dart. 

“Yes,  come  righf  up  here;  I’ll  show  you.” 

Jim  led  the  way  to  a  rather  high  spot,  and  then  pointed 
off  to  the  east. 

A  bright  fire  could  be  seen  on  a  hill-top  about  three  miles 
distant. 

Then  Dart  pointed  to  the  west  and  another  came  in  view. 

The  two  might  have  been  a  distance  of  five  miles  apart, 
and  that  meant  that  there  were  two  parties  of  Indians  Who 
had  managed  to  locate  each  other. 

No  doubt  one  party  had  started  the  fire  first,  and  it  being 
observed  by  those  it  was  intended  for,  they  had  answered 
the  signal  in  the  same  way. 

“Both  fires  were 'burning  when  you  first  saw  them,  eh, 
Jim?”  Wild  queried  of  his  young  partner. 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply.  “I  took  a  notion  to  climb  up  to 
the  top  after  I  had  walked  around  for  some  litle  time, 
and  I  saw  the  fires  right  away.  But  I  have  an  idea  that 
the  one  on  the  right  was  started  first,  since  you  can  see  that 
it  has  burned  down  more  thhn  the  other.” 

“Yes,  that’s  right,  Jim.  I  reckon  the  one  on  the  right 
was  made  by  the  six  Apaches  who  rode  away  from  here  after 
getting  more  than  they  wanted  from  us.  The  other  prob- 
ablv  comes  from  the  main  band  of  the  redskins.  Well ,  it 
won't  take  them  a  great  while  to  get  together  now,  and  then 
I  suppose  arrangements  will  be  made  to  swoop  down  on  us 
and  wipe  us  out.  Jim,  I  reckon  I'll  get  Spitfire  and  ride 
out  and  do  a  little  scouting.  I'll  take  Charlie  with  me, 
since  T  know  you  can  keep  your  head  a  great  deal  better 
than  he  can,  and  are,  therefore,  more  fit  to  remain  in  camp.” 

“Anything  you  say  suits  me,  Wild,”  declared  Dart,  nod¬ 
ding  his  head. 

The  fact  was  that  Jim  seldom  had  a  great  deal  to  say. 


though  he  always  knew  pretty  well  what  to  do,  and  di< 

lot  of  thinking. 

He  was  as  brave  as  a  young  lion,  and  could  shoot  almost 

as  well  as  his  dashing  young  leader. 

While  Charlie’s  bravery  was  unquestioned,  he  was  very 
apt  to  lose  his  temper,  and  if  left  to  himself  he  might  do 

rash  things. 

That  was  one  reason  why  Young  Wild  West  always  chose 
him  as  a  companion  in  going  out  on  a  scouting  expedition. 

As  the  two  returned  to  the  camp  they  found  Charlie  and 
the  rest  very  eager  to  find  out  just  what  was  up. 

“Well,”  said  Wild,  in  his  cool  and  easy  wav,  “it  seems 
that  the  six  redskins  who  made  their  escape  after  the  attack 
was  made  upon  us,  have  started  a  fire  to  signal  the  main 
band  of  the  Apaches.  It  was  seen  by  Wounded  Bear  and 
his  crowd,  and  the  result  is  that  they  have  answered  the 
signal.  Now,  then,  Charlie,”  and  he  turned  to  the  scout  and 
gave  a  nod,  “I  reckon  we’ll  ride  out  and  try  and  be  somej- 
where  near  to  Wounded  Bear’s  crowd  when  the  others 
arrive.  Probably  we  might  be  able  to  learn  just  what  they 
intend  to  do.  At  any  rate,  we  will  surely  be.  able  to  find 
out  how  many  there-  are  of  them.” 

“That’s  right,  Wild,”  and  the  scout  showed  his  delight 
by  slapping  himself  heartily  upon  the  thigh.  “Are  yer 
goin’  right  away?” 

“Right  away,  Charlie.” 

“Good  enough.” 

The  two  at  once  went  to  their  horses,  and  it  did  not  take 
them  long  to  put  the  bridles  on  them. 

Then  the  saddles  were  placed  upon  their  backs,  and  the 
girths  buckled. 

“Everybody  take  it  easy  while  we  are  gone,”  said  Wild, 
as  he  mounted  the  sorrel  stallion.  “While  I  hardly  think 
that  any  redskins  will  bother  you,  it  will  be  well  to  keep  a 
strict  watch.  Don’t  anyone  get  alarmed  about  us,  for  we 
are  not  going  to  run  too  great  a  risk.” 

“That’s  right.  Wild.  Don’t  get  reckless,”  spoke  up  Ari¬ 
etta. 

“I  knew  you  would  say  something  like  that,  Et,”  was  the 
laughing  retort.  “That’s  why  I  spoke  so  quickly.  I  wanted 
to  get  in  ahead  of  you,  you  know.” 

Then  the  girl  laughed,  too,  showing  plainly  that  she  had 
little  fear  that  her  young  lover  would  get  into  any  serious 
fl  anger. 

Wild  and  Charlie  now  started  off  at  a  gallop. 

They  rode  on  until  they  reached  the  end  of  the  gully, 
which  was  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length, 
and  then  they  turned  in  a  direct  course  for  the  spot  the  fire 
had  shown  from  on  the  left. 

It  could  be  no  longer  seen,  for  Indians  do  not  keep  signal 
fires  burning  after  they  have  been  answered. 

But  the  two  knew  the  way  quite  well,  for  they  had 
marked  it  by  the  stars  that  were  brightly  shining  in  the  sky 
overhead. 

They  rode  on  swiftly  until  nearly  two  miles  had  boon 
covered,  and  then,  thinking  that  perhaps  the  hoof  beats  of 
their  horses  might  be  heard  by  the  smaller  band  of  red¬ 
skins,  in  case  they  might  be  somewhere  near  at  hand,  they 
slowed  down  to  a  walk. 

In  this  way  they  continued  on  for  perhaps  half  a  mile. 

1  lien  they  suddenly  heard  the  sounds  made  bv  scalloping 
hoofs.  A 
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rhe  horses  they  heard  were  easily  three  hundred  yards 
away,  and  as  they  came  to  a  halt  and  listened  they  found 
Thai  they  were  passing  on  in  a  direction  almost  parallel  to 
that  which  they  had  been  following.  / 

“There  is  not  very  many  of  them,  Charlie,”  said  Wild, 
in  a  whisper. 

“That's  right.  Wild,”  answered  the  scout.  “It’s  them  six 
what  got  away,  I’m  sartin,  ’cause  I’ll!  bet  there  ain’t  as 
many  as  ten  horses  in  that  bunch.” 

“Well,  there  were  just  nine  of  them,  you  know.  Three 
horses  were  being  led  bv  the  others.” 

“Yes,  I  know,  Wild.  Shall  we  go  on  now?” 

“Yes,  I  reckon  we  want  to  be  there  soon  after  this  gang 
arrives.  Come  on.  They  won’t  be  apt  to  hear  us  now,  be¬ 
cause  they’ll  have  no  idea  that  they  are  being  followed,  since 
no  pursuit  was  made  when  they  took  their  departure  from 
the  vicinity  of  our  camp.” 

They  now  let  their  horses  go  on  at  full  speed,  taking  care 
to  keep  well  off  to  the  left,  so  there  would  be  no  possibility 
of  suddenly  coming  too  close  to  the  redskins. 

There  was  no  moon,  but  the  stars  were  shining  so  bright¬ 
ly  that  objects  could  discerned  at  quite  a  distance. 

As  our  two  friends  came  to  an  open  spot  of  ground  that 
must  have  been  a  mile  in  extent,  they  turned  their  gaze  in 
the  direction  they  knew  the  Indians  must  be  following. 

It  was  at  that  very  moment  that  they  caught  the  sounds 
of  hoofbeats. 

Wild  instantly  reined  in  the  sorrel,  and  his  companion 
brought  his  horse  to  a  standstill  immediately. 

“I  reckon  they  have  turned  to  the  left  a  little,  Charlie,” 
the  young  deadshot  whispered.  “We  are  pretty  close  to 

them.  Ah,  look  there !” 

“I  see  ’em,”  Charlie  answered. 

Sure  enough,  the  shadowy  outlines  of  horses  and  riders 
could  be  seen  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  distant. 

Knowing  full  well  that  if  the  Indians  happened  to  look 
that  way  they  would  be  observed,  our  two  friends  remained 
motionless  in  the  saddle. 

But  the  shadowy  forms  went  on,  and  were  soon  lost  to 
view  in  the  darkness. 

Then  the  two  started  forward  again,  turning  a  little  more 
to  the  left  as  they  did  so. 

When  they  thought  they  were  well  out  of  hearing  they 
put  their  horses  to  top  spe  d. 

After  riding  for  a  full  mile  in  that  direction,  they  turned 
to  the  right  sharply. 

Wild  knew  that  they  must  be  very  close  to  the  spot  where 
the  signal  fire  at  the  left  had  shown.  " 

He  did  not  want  to  get  so  close  to  the  camp  that  their 
approach  would  be  heard,  so  once  more  he  slackened  the 
pace. 

Charlie  was  riding  but  a  few  feet  behind  him,  and  every 
move  his  leader  made  he  was  quick  to  follow. 

Two  minutes  later  shouting  was  heard  at  a  distance  of 
probably  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 

“They’ve  got  there,  Charlie,”  said  the  hoy  coolly.  “Now, 

then,  we  know  just  where  they  are,  so  we  will  proceed.” 

Once  more  the  two  start ed  off  at  a  canter. 

But  this  was  not  kept  up  very  long,  for  as  they  rounded 
a  mail  patch  of  timber  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Indians’ 
camp. 

!  Several  fires  were  burning  there,  and  this  told  them  both 


that  there  must  be  quite  a  number  of  the  redskins  in  the 
band.  •  v 

It  was  in  a  sort  of  hollow’  where  rocks  and  trees  and 
shrubbery  could  be  seen  that  the  main  band  of  the  Indians 
were  camped. 

This  just  suited  the  purpose  of  Young  Wild  West  and 
the  scout,  for  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  approach  the  camp 
of  hostile  Indians  over  an  open  piece  of  ground. 

They  let  their  horses  walk  a  little  further,  and  then  both 
dismounted. 

The  campfires  they  could  see  so  plainly  were  evidently 
not  more  than  an  eighth  of  a  mile  distant. 

“I  reckon  we  had  better  leave  the  horses  here,  Charlie,” 
said  the  young  deadshot.  “The  ground  is  pretty  rough,  and 
there  are  so  many  stones  hung  about  that  sounds  might  be 
made  that  would  reach  them,  even  though  they  are  making 
considerable  noise  in  welcoming  the  new  addition  to  the 
band.” 

“That’s  right,”  agreed  the  scout.  “I  reckon  we  kin  go 
ahead  on  foot  without  making  a  bit  of  noise.  Ther  horses 
will  be  all  right,  as  they  always  are  when  we  leave  ’em.” 

Throwing  the  bridle  reins  over  the  heads  of  their  steeds, 
and  patting  their  necks,  which  they  invariably  did  when 
they  left  them  under  such  conditions,  the  two  now  set  for¬ 
ward  on  foot. 

There  was  no  need  of  crouching  and  dodging  just  yet,  so 
they  proceeded  on  their  way,  being  careful  not  to  make  the 
least  sound  in  doing  so. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  they  were  so  close  to  the  Indian 
camp  that  they  were  compelled  to  drop  upon  their  hands 
and  knees  and  creep. 

But  they  were  well  used  to  this  sort  of  traveling,  and 
gradually  they  neared  the  spot. 

At  length  the  sharp  eyes  of  Young  Wild  West  caught 
sight  of  a  solitary  Indian  passing  back  and  forth  between  ;- 
a  small  hill  and  a  big  rock  that  must  have  been  about  a 
hundred  yards  apart. 

This  was  no  doubt  the  Apache  sentinel’s  beat,  and  it  was 
quite  evident  that  others  were  stationed  by  at  intervals 
around  the  entire  circle. 

But  an  Indian  sentinel  had  no  terrors  for  Young  Wild 
West  or  the  scout. 

It  was  quite  easy  for  them  to  get  inside  the  lines. 

Many  times  had  they  done  it  before,  and  they  knew  they 
could  do  it  now. 

Waiting  until  the  solitary  Indian  had  nearly  reached  the 
big  rock,  Wild  led  the  way  across  the  line,  keeping  close 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  . 

It  was  a  very  easy  matter  for  them  to  do  it,  since  the 
Apache’s  back  was  turned  toward  them. 

Patches  of  bushes  almost  surrounded  the  entire  camp, 
and  once  among  these  the  two  felt  perfectly  safe. 

The  next  minute  they  had  crept  to  a  spot  that  was  not 
more  than  forty  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  camp. 

It  was  on  a  slight  elevation,  too,  and  they  could  look 
down  and  see  every  redskin  there.  •  \ 

The  moment  the  eyes  of  Young  Wild  West  rested  upon 
the  fiendish,  crowd  he  realized  that  there  must  be  nearly  a, 
hundred  of  them. 

But  he  proceeded  to  count  them  as  well  as  he  could, 
without  saying  a  word  to  his  partner. 
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Charlie  was  doing  the  same  thing,  however,  and  after  a 
short  silence  he  said,  in  a  whisper: 

“How  many  do  yer  make.  Wild?” 

“Something  like  ninety,  I  should  think,  Charlie,”  was 
the  reply. 

“That’s  jest  about  what  1  counted.” 

“Well,  there  are  enough  of  them  to  make  it  pretty  warm 
for  us,  if  they  should  all  come  at  once,”  observed  the  young 
deadshot,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  “But  maybe  they  won’t 
do  that.  Old  Wounded  Bear  is  hardly  likely  to  lead  the 
braves  himself.  The  chances  are  he  will  pick  one  of  his 
young  chiefs  to  take  a  detachment  for  the  palefaces.  That 
some  of  them  will  come  I  feel  certain.” 

“Oh,  you  kin  bet  on  that.  Them  six  what  got  away  will 
sartinly  be  ther  means  of  gittin’  ’em  ter  do  that,  even  if 
that  galoot  of  a  Little  Snake  don’t  say  nothin’  about  it. 
But  I  can  t  believe  that  he  kept  still,  Wild.  I  ain’t  got  no 
faith  in  an  Injun.” 

ell,  Charlie,  if  he  reported  what  he  had  seen  it  shows 
quite  plainly  that  Wounded  Bear  don't  feel  disposed  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  us  right  away.  That  seems  rather  strange,  for 
since  they  have  started  on  the  warpath  they  must  be  more 
than  anxious  to  catch  all  the  palefaces  they  can.  I  believe 
that  Little  Snake  kept  silent  about  his  meeting  with  me, 
and  what  he  saw  before  the  meeting  occurred.” 

Charlie  said  no  more.  He  always  relied  upon  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  young  deadshot. 

Wounded  Bear,  the  savage  leader  of  the  uprising  band, 
could  be  seen  standing  before  his  tepee. 

Gathered  about  him  were  half  a  dozen  warriors,  some  of 
whom  wore  considerable  feathers  in  their  braided  hair. 

There  were  at  least  three  younger  chiefs  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  him  at  that  moment. 

But  Little  Snake  was  not  one  of  them,  as  our  two 
friends  could  easily  see. 

The  six  braves  who  had  found  the  camp  by  means  of  the 
fire  signal  were  standing  in  a  group  near  them,  patiently 
waiting  to  hear  what  the  result  of  their  information  to  the 
chief  would  be. 

All  this  Young  Wild  West  and  Cheyenne  Charlie  could 
understand  as  well  as  though  they  could  hear  every  word 
that  was  said. 

After  quite  a  lengthy  talk  with  his  advisers,* as  they 
might  be  called,  the  old  chief  turned  to  the  waiting  braves 
and  proceeded  to  question  them  sharply. 

Wild  and  Charlie  could  hear  some  of  his  words  quite 
plainly. 

But  as  he  was  talking  in  the  Apache  tongue  they  could 
not  exactly  catch  the  drift  of  his  remarks. 

Both  understood  the  language  of  the  Sioux  tribe  quite 
thoroughly,  and  while  they  could  catch  the  drift  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  conversation  in  the  Apache  tongue,  they  could  not 
hear  enough  of  it  to  understand  just  what  was  being  said 
now. 

But  it  was  not  long  that  the  two  had  to  wait  before  they 
found  out  what  the  Apaches  intended  to  do. 

The  old  chief  was  seen  to  step  around  and  wave  his  hands 
all  Iho  while  saying  something,  and  then  about  a  score  of 
his  warriors  made  for  the  spot  where  their  ponies  were 
tied. 

“Come  on,  Charlie,*’  said  Wild.  “I  reckon  we  had  bet¬ 


ter  get  back  to  our  horses.  About  twenty  of  the  redskirii 
are  going  to  start  for  our  camp.” 

“That’s  right,  Wild,”  the  scout  answered.  “We  want  ter 
get  back  there  ahead  of  ’em.” 


CHAPTER  V. 


the  apaches  meet  with  a  crushing  defeat. 

Young  Wild  West  and  Cheyenne  Charlie  were  soon  rid¬ 
ing  swiftly  back  toward  the  camp. 

They  knew  that  they  must  ride  fast  if  they  were  to  get 
there  in  time  to  let  their  companions  know  of  what  was 
likely  to  happen. 

How  that  there  was  no  danger  of  running  across  any  red¬ 
skins  on  the  way  back,  they  took  a  direct  course. 

On  they  rode,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  they  were  hack 
to  the  gully. 

Once  here  they  came  to  a  halt  and  listened. 

It  was  evident  that  the  Indians  were  not  very  close  bv, 
since  they  could  hear  nothing  of  them. 

“Well,  Charlie,”  said  the  young  deadshot,  giving  a  nod 
of  satisfaction,  “I  suppose  they  are  taking  it  along  easy. 
Come  on.  We’ll  see  to  it  that  they  meet  with  a  warm  re¬ 
ception  when  they  get  here.” 

“You  kin  bet  your  life  they  will.  Wild,”  the  scout  an¬ 
swered. 

They  rode  on  through  the  gully  and  soon  came  in  sight  of 
the  campfire. 

As  they  neared  it  they  brought  their  horses  to  a  walk, 
and  then  Wild  gave  the  hoot  of  an  owl  twice  in  succes¬ 
sion,  which  was  the  signal  that  was  always  used  by  him  and 
his  partners  in  the  night  time. 

Jim  Dart  and  Arietta  scrambled  over  the  rocks  to  greet 


them. 

“You  got  back  quicker  than  we  expected,  Wild,”  the  girl 
exclaimed.  “Is  there  anything  wrong?” 

“Well,  I  suppose  there  is  a  whole  lot  wrong,  Et,  if  we 
think  it  wrong  for  about  twenty  Indians  to  attack  us  in  a 
few  minutes,”  was  the  reply. 

“Oh,  you  found  out  that  much,  did  you?” 

“\es,  we  managed  to  get  right  close  to  the  camp,  and  we 
left  when  we  saw  the  redskins  getting  their  ponies  ready  to 
mount.  11107  will  he  here  very  soon  now.” 

1  he  hoy’s  words  had  the  effect  of  stirring  the  cowbovs  to 

action. 

l>ut  just  what  to  do  they  did  not  know,  any  more  than  to 
try  and  strengthen  their  position  a  little. 

But  already  there  were  enough  rocks  lying  across  the 
front,  of  the  glen  to  serve  the  purpose  of '  shielding  them 
lioin  the  lcdskins  bullets,  so  they  soon  gave  up  this  idea. 

Y  ild  quick Ii  related  all  they  had  seen  and  heard,  and 
then  he  advised  that  the  horses  be  drawn  up  close  to  them. 

m>  th(>  redskins  could  not  seize  them  in  case  they  took  a 
notion  to  do  so. 

Altm  this  was  done  there  was  nv  wait  of  nearly  ton  min¬ 
utes  and  then  the  unmistakable  sounds  made  bv  horses’ 
hoofs  came  to  the  ears  of  all  hands 

;  I  lore  they  come.'’  said  Wild,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice. 

Lot  your  rifles  in  readiness.  The  chances  are  that  on* 
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or  more  of  those  who  were  here  before  will  lead  them  direct¬ 
ly  here.  We  must  not  permit  them  to  make  a  charge  upon 
us.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  hand-to-hand  tight.  We 
can  surely  drive  them  off  before  they  can  reach  us.” 

“If  we  can't  it  won't  be  because  we  don't  try,”  declared 
Joe  Harper,  as  he  patted  his  big  revolver  fondly. 

Nearer  came  the  sounds  of  the  hoof-beats,  and  then  Wild 
arose  and  threw  some  dirt  upon  the  embers  of  the  smoul¬ 
dering  fire. 

“There's  no  use  in  letting  them  have  a  chance  to  see 
what  is  here,”  he  observed.  “ They’ll  have  to  fight  in  the 
dark,  and  so  will  we.” 

A  few  seconds  later  the  outlines  of  horses  and  riders 
could  be  seen  rounding  the  bend  a  short  distance  away. 

Then  it  was  that  a  savage  yell  broke  the  stillness  of  the 

night. 

The  Apaches  were  bent  upon  making  an  attack  and  driv¬ 
ing  all  before  them,  it  seemed,  for  they  rode  forward  at  a 
gallop,  firing  a  volley  as  they  did  so. 

But  our  friends  were  so  well  protected  that  the  bullets 
all  went  wide  of  the  mark. 

“Give  it  to  them,  boys  !”  exclaimed  Wild,  in  ringing  tones 
that  must  have  been  heard  by  some  of  the  nearer  Indians. 

The  Winchesters  poured  forth  a  veritable  leaden  hail 
into  the  ranks  of  the  advancing  redskins,  who  now  were  but 
a  few  yards  away. 

Wen  shrieked  with  agony  and  rolled  over  in  a  confused 
heap. 

The  rush  was  checked. 

The  cowboys  kept  up  a  fusillade  with  their  revolvers, 
while  Arietta,  Anna  and  Eloise  fired  as  fast  as  they  could 
with  their  rifles. 

The  two  Chinamen  crouched  behind  some  rocks,  taking 
no  part  in  the  conflict  whatever. 

For  just  about  two  minutes  this  sort  of  thing  lasted,  and 
then  there  was  not  an  Indian  or  a  horse  to  be  seen  in  action. 

But  several  of  both  were  lying  upon  the  ground,  some 
of  them  dead,  and  others  mortallv  wounded. 

“I  reckon  they  didn't  like  that  very  much,”  observed  our 
hero,  as  he  gave  a  nod  of  satisfaction.  “I  can’t  say  that  I 
like  this  sort  of  work  a  great  deal.  Still,  there  is  a  pleasure 
in  knowing  that  you  are  able  to  defend  yourself  from  such 
inhuman  scoundrels  as  Lhev  are.” 

“It  does  me  good  ter  know  that  I  drop  a  redskin  every 
time,”  declared  the  scout,  half  savagely.  “I’ve  always  told 
yer  there  ain’t  no  good  ones,  Wild,  not  till  they’re  dead.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Charlie,  but  just  lie  perfectly  still. 
Maybe  the  rest  of  them  will  come  back.  They’re  pretty 
well  wrought  up  how,  I  should  think.” 

“Come  back!”  echoed  the  scout,  in  surprise.  “Why,  I 
rcT-kon  there  ain’t  more  than  six  or  seven  of  ’em  left.  How 
could  there  be  when  they  was  so  close?” 

“Well,  maybe  you  are  right.  But  just  lie  low.” 

The  boy  knew  by  experience  that  sometimes  an  Indian 
will  take  a  great  risk  in  order  to  obtain  revenge. 

Tf  one  of  them  should  show  himself  above  the  rocks  the 
chances  were  that  a  bullet  would  come  his  way  in  a  hurry. 

They  waited  for  fully  ten  minutes,  and  then  not  a  sound 
was  heard,  -axe  the  groaning  of  a  hor.se  that  had  been  shot. 

Young  Wild  West  now  arose  to  his  feet. 

The*  scout  was  quick  to  follow  his  example. 


Over  the  rocks  the  two  went,  and  when  they  reached  the 
wounded  horse,  who  had  been  shot  in  the  shoulder,  the 
young  dcadshot  looked  at  the  scout  and  nodded. 

Charlie  knew  what  he  meant,  and  his  revolver  promptly 
spoke,  putting  the  poor  animal  out  of  its  misery. 

Then  they  crept  around  in  the  darkness,  and  soon  became 
satisfied  that  as  many  as  a  dozen  of  the  Apaches  had  fallen 
before  the  galling  fire. 

“Well,  I  suppose  you  know  what  this  means,  Charlie,” 
said  our  hero,  as  he  turned  to  go  back  to  the  camp. 

“I  reckon  I  do,  Wild.!  Ther  rest  of  tlier  bunch  won’t  be 
long  in  gittin’  here  if  they  find  out  what’s  happened.” 

“That’s  just  about  the  size  of  it.  But  I’m  satisfied  that 
we  can  hold  the  camp,  all  right.  Let  them  come.” 

“That’s  what  I  say.” 

As  the  two  crept  back  into  the  glan  Joe  Harper  met 
them. 

“How  many  did  we  drop?”  he  asked. 

“As  many  as  a  dozen,  I  reckon,”  Wild  answered. 

“Good!  There  was  about  twenty  of  ’em,  you  said?” 

“Yes,  just  about.”  ■ 

“Wrelh  I  suppose  ther  rest  are  ridin’  back  to  tell  old 
Wounded  Bear  about  it,  an’  we  kin  expect  a  whole  lot  more 
of  ’em  here  afore  very  long.” 

“That’s  just  what  we  may  expect.  But  if  they  come  they 
will  be  a  little  more  cautious  about  it,  I  am  sure  of  that. 
They  won’t  dash  right  up  like  this  gang  did.  They’ll  keep 
out  of  sight  and  fire  at  us  from  the  cover  of  the  rocks  and 
trees.  But  in  the  meantime  we  must  take  things  easv. 
Don’t  anybody  get  excited,  because  there  is  no  danger  of  us 

being  defeated.” 

The  cowboys  had  been  very  much  excited,  but  they  now 
quieted  down  and  took  things  easy,  as  they  were  told  to 
do  by  the  young  deadshot. 

There  was  really  nothing  for  them  to  do  but  to  wait, 

and  this  they  settled  down  to  do. 

The  minutes  flitted  by,  and  soon  half  an  hour  had  passed. 

Nothing  was  heard  to  indicate  that  there  were  an^  live 

redskins  about. 

But  when  another  half  hour  had  passed  the  quick  eais 
of  the  young  deadshot  detected  the  sounds  made  by  ap¬ 
proaching  horses. 

They  were  coming  from  the  same  direction  as  the  others 
had,  and  it  was  easy  for  him  to  guess  that  the  surviving 
redskins  were  returning  with  reinforcements. 

Their  rifles  and  revolvers  had  been  thoroughly  cleaned, 
and  the  magazines  and  chambers  reloaded,  so  they  were 
ready  for  them. 

As  our  hero  had  said  they  would  do,  the  redskins  did  not 
attempt  to  make  a  charge  upon  the  camp,  but  kept  back 
near  the  mouth  of  the  gully,  with  a  low  ridge  of  rocky 
ground  lying  between  them  and  theVeamp. 

They  plainly  heard  them  ride  past,  and  judging  by  the 
sounds  of  the  horses’  hoofs  Wild  decided  that  the  entire 
band  had  come  this  time. 

The  boy  knew  just  about  what  they  would  do  now. 

It  was  more  than  likely  they  would  halt  somewhere  close 
by  and  hold  a  consultation. 

“Charlie,”  said  Wild,  “I  reckon  since  the  ball  lias  started 
rolling  we  might  as  well  give  it  another  push.  Come  on 
with  me.  We’ll  go  out  and  give  the  redskins  a  surprise.” 
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“Me  likce  go,  too,  Misler  Wild,”  spoke  up  Hop  Wah. 

When  they  heard  the  Chinaman  offer  his  services  the 
three  cowboys  were  astonished. 

“You  go,  IIop?”  one.  of  them  asked. 

“Lat  light,”  was  the  reply.  “Me  allee  samee  velly  smartee 
Chinee.  Me  makee  um  ledskins  allee  samee  thlinkee  evely- 
thling  blowee  uppee.  Me  gottee  velly  bigee  fireclacker.  Me 
settee  offce  light  among  um  ledskins.” 

Wild  took  kindly  to  what  Hop  said,  and  he  quickly  told 
him  that  he  might  accompany  them. 

The  fact  was  that  the  clever  Chinee  generally  carried  a 
stock  of  fireworks  with  him  on  his  travels. 

He  claimed  to  have  learned  the  art  of  manufacturing 
them  in  a  factory  before  he  left  China,  but  whether  he  had 
or  not,  he  certainly  could  make  bombs  and  firecrackers  that 
would  explode  with  a  very  loud  noise. 

He  had  two  or  three  of  them  now,  and  when  he  was  told 
that  he  might  go  with  the  young  deadshot  and  the  scout  he 
quickly  came  forth,  holding  them  in  his  hand. 

It  was  our  hero’s  intention  to  rout  the  redskins  before 
they  got  ready  to  make  the  attack. 

If  this  was  done  he  knew  very  well  that  they  might  give 
up  the  notion  and  beat  a  retreat  until  daylight  came. 

Of  course,  they  must  know  how  well  our  friends  were 
established  in  the  glen,  and  quite  safe  from  their  bullets. 

With  Hop  following  close  behind  them,  Wild  and  Charlie 
crept  around  the  rocks  and  made  their  way  cautiously 
toward  the  spot  where  they  knew  the  Indians  were  likely 
to  be  found. 

They  had  been  listening,  and  knew  just  where  the  horses 
were  when  they  no  longer  heard  them  moving. 

Hop  had  been  with  Young  Wild  West  so  long  that  he  was 
quite  an  adept  in  scouting,  and  he  was  able  to  move  without 
making  any  more  noise  than  they  did. 

They  did  not  have  to  go  more  than  two  hundred  yards 
before  they  became  aware  that  they  were,  dangerously  close 
to  the  band  of  Apaches. 

Wild  moved  to  the  right  now,  and  turning  around  a 
sharp  corner  of  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  and  earth,  he 
found  himself  looking  at  the  indistinct  forms  of  a  group  of 
human  fiends. 

They  were  the  Apaches,  of  course,  and  were  engaged  in 
holding  a  pow-wow. 

The  redskins  talked  in  low  tones,  and  appeared  to  be 
much  excited. 

Wild  turned  and  in  a  whisper  called  Hop  to  come  for¬ 
ward. 

The  Chinaman  needed  no  second  bidding,  and  the  next 
minute  he  was  at  the  young  deadshot’s  side. 

“Do  you  think  you  can  throw  one  of  your  crackers  that 
far?”  he  asked. 

Receiving  an  affirmative  reply,  he  nodded  for  Plop  to  go 
ahead  arid  give  the  redskins  a  surprise. 

As  coolly  as  though  he  was  playing  a  joke  on  someone, 
Hop  lighted  a  match  behind  a  rock,  and  applied  the  flame 
to  the  fuse  of  the  big  cracker  he  held  in  his  hand. 

Ho  watched  until  the  fuse  was  burning  dangerously  close, 
and  then  he  hurled  it  with  all  his  might  directly  into  the 
midst  of  the  band  of  Apaches. 

Bang ! 


The  cracker  exploded  with  a  terrific  report,  and  yelk  of 
fear  and  rage  followed. 

Then  it  was  that  Wild  and  Charlie  began  firing  into  the 
redskins  as  fast  as  they  could  eject  the  empty  shells  and  pull 
the  trigger. 

“Come  on,  Charlie,”  said  Wild,  as  he  turned  to  leave  the 
spot.  “I  reckon  that  will  be  enough  for  the  present.” 

“All  right.  Wild,”  was  the  reply,  and  the  scout  promptly 
began  beating  a  retreat. 

Hop  had  taken  the  lead  for  the  camp,  since  he  had  accom¬ 
plished  his  purpose. 

As  the  two  followed  him  they  could  hear  him  laughing, 
which  told  how  pleased  he  was  at  having  given  the  red¬ 
skins  such  a 'surprise. 

Even  though  he  had  done  the  same  thing  many  times 
before,  it  seemed  to  please  him  greatly  now. 

But  the  best  part  of  it  was  that  he  always  seemed  to  look 
upon  the  humorous  side  of  such  an  affair. 

“My !”  exclaimed  Joe  Harper,  as  they  reached  the  camp, 
“that  sartinly  was  a  mighty  big  explosion.  I  never  would 
have  thought  that  a  firecracker  could  make  so  much 
noise.” 

“Well,  Hop  makes  the  firecrackers  himself,  so  he  takes 
care  to  put  enough  powder  in  them,”  our  hero  an¬ 
swered. 

“Do  you  think  that  did  them  any  good,  Wild?”  Arietta 
asked. 

“I  certainly  do,  Et,”  was  the  reply.  “I  really  think 
that  they  won’t  bother  us  now.  They  will  probably  wait 
until  morning,  so  they  can  get  a  line  on  this  place  in  the 
daylight.  Then  they  may  try  some  scheme  to  get  us  out  of 
here.  I  reckon  you  can  all  turn  in  for  to-night  now.” 

“Just  as  you  say,  Wild,”  and  the  young  deadshot’s  sweet¬ 
heart  promptly  motioned  for  Anna  and  Eloise  to  follow  her 
to  the  tent. 

Thp  judgment  of  our  hero  proved  to  be  all  right,  for  the 
night  passed  without  their  hearing  an}i;hing  more  from  the 
redskins. 

The  usual  watch  was  kept,  aqj  it  was  so  arranged  that 
all  hands  managed  to  get  the  sleep  they  needed. 

As  was  usually  the  case,  Wild  was  the  first  to  awaken  in 
the  morning. 

It  was  growing  light  in  the  east  when  he  crept  out  of  the 
tent,  and  seeing  Jim  Dart  and  Joe  Harper  standing  near  a 
big  rock — they  had  taken  the  last  trick  at  watching — he 
walked  over  to  them. 

“That  ain’t  a  very  pleasant  sight,  is  it,  Wild?”  the  cow¬ 
boy  asked,  as  he  pointed  to  the  dead  Indians  and  horses  that 
lay  so  close  to  the  camp. 

“No,”  was  the  reply.  “But  it  is  not  our  fault,  so  we  have 
nothing  to  feel  sorry  for.  The  chances  are  it  will  look  still 
worse  around  here  before  very  long.  Let's  get  the  rest 
awake,  and  then  we’ll  have  breakfast.  I,  for  one,  can  fight 
better  on  a  full  stomach.” 

“So  kin  I.  But  I’m  sorter  of  flier  opinion  that  flier  red¬ 
skins  won’t  tackle  us  agin.  I  think  they’ve  had  more  than 
enough  of  us.” 

“Well,  I  hope  you  are  right,  Harper.” 

A  few  minutes  later  the  rest  were  awakened,  and  then 
the  cook  proceeded  to  get  the  morning  meal  ready. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  EMIGRANT  TRAIN. 

Y  liile  d  ouiig  W  ild  \\  est  and  his  friends  were  waiting 
for  their  breakfast  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  a  scene 
something  like  fifteen  miles  away. 

An  emigrant  train — one  of  the  real,  old-fashioned  sort — 

was  at  a  halt  on  the  bank  of  a  tributary  to  the  Little  Colo¬ 
rado  River. 

It  was  not  a  large  train,  such  as  might  have  been  seen 
twenty  or  thirty  years  previous  to  the  time  we  are  writing 
of.  but  consisted  of  seven  wagons  with  typical  round  tops. 

There  were  just  as  many  families  as  there  were  wagons, 
and  they  had  left  their  farms  in  Kansas  to  cross  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  seek  gold  within  the  borders  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  territory  of  Arizona,  which  at  that  time  was  supposed 
to  be  fairly  reeking  with  the  precious  metal. 

The  leader  of  the  train  was'  a  young  man  named  John 
Leech,  Who  had  been  brought  up  to  think  that  the  old- mode 
of  traveling  was  still  the  best. 

_  But  it  was  easy  for  him  to  find  six  men  who  agreed  with 
him  in  this  respect,  and  as  they  all  had  the  gold  fever  they 
were  not  long  in  having  the  seven  wagons  built  to  convey 
their  families  and  few  household  effects  they  wanted  to  take 
with  them  to  Arizona. 

The}  had  left  Kansas  without  a  guide,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  Rockies  were  crossed  that  they  deemed  it  at  all 
necessary  to  have  anyone  to  show  them  the  way  to  the  gold 
fields. 

The  chances  are  that  they  would  not  have  done  so  then  if 
a  man  had  not  offered  his  services  to  them,  he  telling  them 
that  he  v-  as  bound  in  that  direction,  and  that  he  would 
guide  them  there  without  pay. 

This  man  was  anything  but  prepossessing  in  his  looks. 

He  bore  the  name  of  Railer,  and  was  a  half-breed  In¬ 
dian. 

As  we  find  the  emigrants  camped  on  the  bank  of  the  slug¬ 
gish  stream,  Railer  had  been  with  them  for  nearly  two 
weeks,  and  during  that  time  he  had  done  little  talking  to 

y  ^f  them,  save  to  answer  questions  that  were  put  to 

him. 

None  of  the  men  liked  him  much,  but  they  considered 
that  he  was  all  right  in  the  way  of  a  guide. 

The  women  and  children  seemed  to  actually  fear  the  man, 
for  on  many  occasions  the  former  had  caught  him  looking 
at  them  in  a  peculiar  sort  of  way  when  he  thought  he  was 
not  being  observed. 

Thus  far  the  journey  had  been  without  mishap,  and  the 
emigrants  had  stocked  up  in  the  way  of  food  at  the  different 
towns  they  struck,  and  had  always  been  able  to  shoot  more 
game  than  they  could  well  use. 

But  on  striking  a  wide,  sandy  strip  when  they  left  the 
border  of  New  Mexico  game  had  died  out  entirely,  and 
when  they  finally  struck  a  portion  of  the  country  where 
vegetation  abounded,  they  found  it  far  more  scarce  than 
they  anticipated. 

However,  they  had  managed  to  shoot  enough  to  keep 

them  going. 

John  Leech  had  risen  early  on  this  morning,  and  as  he 


was  waiting  for  the  sun  to  appear  in  the  east,  Railer,  the 
guide,  approached  him  and  touched  him  on  the  arm. 

“Do  yer  know  one  thing,  Leech  ?”  he  said,  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice,  at  the  same  time  looking  apprehensively  to  the 
north. 

“What’s  that,  Railer?”  the  leader  asked,  showing  no  lit¬ 
tle  surprise. 

“There’s  bad  Injuns  around.” 

“What !” 

Leech  was  more  surprised  than  ever  now. 

“I’m  sartin  of  it,”  declared  the  half-breed,  shaking  his 
head  in  a  positive  way.  “I’ve  seen  signs  that  tells  it  to  me 
plain.  You  ain’t  used  to  bad  Injuns,  I  know,  ’cause  it’s 
been  a  long  while — afore  you  was  born,  I  reckon — since 
they’ve  bothered  folks  in  Kansas.  But  I’m  dead  sartin  that 
there’s  Injuns  about,  an’  that  they’re  on  Ther  warpath. 
Tlier  trail  we  crossed  last  night  about  an  hour  afore  we 
come  to  a  halt  here  was  made  by  Injuns.  I  knowed  it  ther 
minute  I  seen  it,  but  I  didn’t  say  nothin’.  I  didn’t  want 
ter  frighten  ther  women  an’  children,  yer  know.  I’ve  got 
altogether  too  much  regard  for  them.” 

As  the  man  said  this  he  turned  and  looked  toward  a 
pretty  young  girl,  who  was  in  the  act  of  drawing  a  pail  of 
water  from  the  stream  a  short  distance  away. 

This  was  a  sister  of  John  Leech’s  wife,  and  for  the  first 
time  since  Railer  had  been  with  them  the  leader  of  the 
emigrants  fealized  that  the  half-breed  was  in  love  with  her. 

The  young  man  shrugged  his  shoulders, 'and  then,  fixing 
his  eyes  on  the  half-breed’s  face,  he  said : 

“So  you’re  sure  there  are  bad  Injuns  around,  are  you?” 

“Yes,  Leech,.  I’m  sartain  of  it.  I  sorter  fear  for  ther 
safety  of  that  gal — of  all  of  ’em,  I  mean.” 

“Well,  I  reckon  we  are  all  armed  well,  so  we  ought  to 
take  care  of  ourselves,  if  there  ain’t  too  many  of  ther  red¬ 
skins.  But  I  can’t  believe  that  there’s  any  bad  Injuns — 
ones  that  are  bad  enough  ter  tackle  us,  I  mean — around. 
Ther  time  has  passed  for  such  things,  ye/  know,  Railer.” 

“Oh,  no,”  and  the  half-breed  shook  his  head.  “Such 
things  happens  every  once  in  a  while.  Ther  Apaches  has 
been  located  more  than  a  dozen  times,  but  every  now  and 
then  some  of  ’em  breaks  away  from  ther  reservation,  an’ 
starts  to  clean  up  ther  whites.  If  I  was  goin’  ter  bet  I’d  lay 
a  hundred  dollars  that  we’ll  meet  Injuns  afore  ther  day  is 
over.  I  may  as  well  tell  yer  jest  what  I  think,  Leech.” 

The  face  of  the  emigrant  leader  became  grave  now,  for 
there  was  something  very  earnest  in  the  wTay  the  guide 
spoke. 

“Well,”  said  he,  after  a  pause,  “I  reckon  we  had  better 
talk  to  the  rest  of  the  men  about  it.  We  won’t  say  anything 
to  the  women  and  children  yet.” 

“That’s  right,”  and  the  guide  nodded. 

Leech  called  some  of  the  men  and  told  them  what  Rail- 
er’s  suspicions  were. 

Then  it  was  not  long  before  the  rest  heard  about  it. 

The  most  of  them  were  incredulous,  but  when  the  guide 
repeatedly  declared  that  he  was  certain  there  were  hostile 
Indians  about,  they  began  to  believe  him,  and  then  it  was 
decided  to  make  preparations  for  ah  attack,  which  might 
come  at  any  time. 

Meanwhile  the  work  of  preparing  the  breakfast,  which 
was  being  done  by  the  women,  went  on,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  men  were  called. 


Id 
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Not  one  of  the  honest  people  who  were  emigrating  to 
what  they  called  the  Land  of  Gold  believed  that  the  guide 
who  had  so  kindly  consented  to  lead  them  where  they 
wanted  to  go  without  pay,  was  a  scoundrel — a  traitor,  in 
fact,  and  that  he  meant  to  steal  one  of  their  number  and 
make  oft'  and  join  the  band  of  savage  Apaches  that  was 
being  led  by  the  old  chief,  Wounded  Bear. 

The  fact  was,  however,  that  Wounded  Bear  was  a  half 
brother  of  Bailer. 

The  two  had  often  worked  in  conjunction,  and  at  the  last 
little  town  they  had  stopped  at  the  half-breed  had  heard 
that  Wounded  Bear  had  broken  away  from  the  reservation 
with  something  like  a  hundred  Apaches  and  that  he  had 
started  to  create  trouble  for  the  settlers  and  travelers  he 
came  across. 

Just  why  he  chose  to  let  the  men  of  the  emigrant  train 
know  that  there  were  hostile  Indians  near  at  hand  is  hard 
to  tell. 

It  would  seem  that  he  could  have  better  carried  out  his 
purpose  if  he  had  kept  still  and  allowed  them  to  be  taken 
by  surprise. 

But  since  he  was  bent  on  carrying  off  the  sister-in-law  of 
J ohn  Leech,  whose  name  was  Mary  Hall,  it  might  have  been 
that  he  wanted  to  have  the  blame  laid  to  the  Apaches. 

When  the  morning-  meal  had  been  finished  the  men  busied 
themselves  in  making  preparations  to  resume  the  journey. 

The  women  and  girls  sung  merrilv  as  thev  assisted  in  this 
work,  and  when  the  sun  was  not  more  than  an  hour  high 
the  caravan  started  on  its  way.  ) 

Two  yoke  of  oxen  and  plenty  of  horses  were  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  emigrants,  so  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
them  from  keeping  steadily  on. 

They  had  been  pursuing  a  direction  that  was  almost 
southwest  since  they  crossed  the  main  range  of  the  Rockies, 
but  now  the  guide  suggested  that  they  turn  to  the  north¬ 
west. 

“I  want  ter  take  you- to  the  nearest  place  where  gold  is 
supposed  ter  be  so  plentiful,”  he  explained.  “Besides,  this 
will  be  a  direction  jest  opposite  to  ther  way  ther  Injuns 
was  goin\  according  to  ther  trail  we  seen  yesterday  after¬ 
noon.” 

This  was  a  lie,  plain  and  simple. 

The  course  the  villainous  guide  started  upon  now  wras 
one  that  was  almost  parallel  with  the  trail,  though  none  of 
the  men  among  the  emigrants  were  aware  of  it. 

They  had  filed  everything  they  had  that  would  hold 
water  from  the  river  before  leaving,  and  Railer  assured 
them  that  they  had  plenty  to  last  them  until  they  struck  an¬ 
other  stream. 

Slowly  the  emigrant  train  wended  its  way  along,  and 
when  noon  finally  came  they  halted  between  two  bleak,  bare 
hills. 

If  John  Leech  and  his  companions  had  only  known  that 
they  were  within  five  miles  of  a  band  of  hostile  Indians,  and 
that  they  had  been  nearing  them  all  the  morning,  they 
would  certainly  have  chosen  a  different  course. 

But  they  did  not  know  this,  though  it  was  evident  that 
their  guide  did. 

While  the  preparations  for  dinner  were  under  way  Railer 
mounted  bis  horse  and  rode  out,  declaring  that  he  was 


going  to  look  around  and  see  how  things  looked  from  the 
top  of  the  hills. 

The  villain  rode  along  at  an  easy  gait  until  he  had  placed 
a  ridge  between  him  and  the  emigrants,  and  then  he  put 
spurs  to  his  steed  and  galloped  along  like  the  wind. 

For  two  or  three  miles  he  kept  up  the  gait,  and  then  as 
be  turned  the  crest  of  another  ridge  he  caught  sight  of  just 
what  he  wanted  to  see. 

It  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  Indian  camp  that 
was  located  at  the  foot  of  a  high  bluff,  something  like  half 
a  mile  distant. 

A  smile  crossed  the  face  of  tire  half-breed  now,  and  with 
a  muttered  exclamation  of  satisfaction  he  urged  his  horse 
forward  and  rode  rapidly  toward  the  camp. 

As  he  neared  it  he  saw  that  the  Indians  were  watching 
him  attentively. 

Then  he  waved  his  hat  in  a  peculiar  way  over  his  head, 
and  the  next  minute  a  mounted  brave  came  out  to  meet 
him . 

Railer  kept  on,  and  when  the  two  met  he  called  out : 

“Hello,  redskin  ;  I  reckon  yer  know  me,  don’t  yer ?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  quick  reply.  “You  Railer,  the  half- 
breed.  You  want  to  see  Wounded  Bear.”  / 

“That’s  right ;  jest  take  me  to  him  right  away,  ’cause  I 
ain’t  got  much  time  ter  spare.” 

The  Apache  gave  a  nod,  and  then  the  two  rode  together 
to  the  camp. 

The  arrival  of  the  half-breed  attracted  much  attention 
from  the  band  of  Indians,  and  when  Railer  dismounted  and 
walked  toward  the  tepee  of  the  chief  without  paying  any 
attention  to  them,  they  regarded  him  with  even  more  in¬ 
terest. 

But  it  happened  that  many  of  them  had  seen  him  be¬ 
fore,  and  finally  when  Wounded  Bear  came  forward  and 
grasped  his  visitor  by  the  hand  they  knew  it  was  all  right. 

“Ugh !”  exclaimed  Wounded  Bear.  “What  is  my  brother 
come  for?” 

“Ter  help  you  clean  out  the  palefaces,”  was  the  quick 
reply. 

“Ugh !”  and  the  chief’s  face  took  on  a  smile  of  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

“I’m  guidin’  an  emigrant  train  which  has  stopped  for 
an  hour  about  five  miles  below  here,”  went  on  the  villainous 
half-breed  as  he  pointed  in  the  direction  he  had  come 
from.  “There  are  seven  men  an’  nine  women  an'  crirls,  be- 

,  O  ? 

sides  a  few  children.  They’ve  got  plenty  of  horses,  oxen, 
an’  other  things  that  will  come  in  handy  for  vou,  Wounded 
Bear.  I  want  you  ter  take  them  an'  clean  out  all  ther  men. 
1  here's  one  paleface  maiden  there  that  I  want.  You  kin 
have  all  tlier  rest.” 

“Ugh!’  and  Wounded  Bear  gave  a  nod  of  satisfaction. 
“My  brother  Railer  is  heap  much  smart.  Wounded  Bear 
will  shake  his  hand.” 

L  hook  warmly,  and  then  Railer  sat  down  and  an¬ 
swered  the  questions  that  were  put  to  him  by  the  rascally 
Apache  chief. 

After  remaining  there  for  nearly  half  an  hour  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away. 

Of  course,  all  the  necessary  arrangements  had  been  made, 
and  M  ounded  Bear  had  taken  pains  to  toll  him  how  his 
braves  had  been  so  badly  beaten  by  Young  Wild  West  and 
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bis  partners,  who  were  supposed  to  be  camped  not  far  dis¬ 
tant. 

It  happened  that  Railer  had  heard  of  Young  Wild  West 
and  his  partners,  and  being  a  villain,  he  had  no  love  for 

them. 

It  occurred  to  him  that  on  his  way  back  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  try  and  locate  them,  since  Wounded  Bear  had 
informed  him  that  they  held  such  a  position  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  think  or  dislodging  them,  or  getting 
the  best  of  them  at  all. 

He  chose  a  slightly  different  course  in  going  back,  and 
when  he  had  covered  perhaps  two  miles  he  came  in  sight 
of  the  camp  of  our  friends. 

It  happened  that  our  hero  had  not  chosen  to  move  from 
the  spot,  even  though  the  Apaches  had  not  shown  them¬ 
selves  since  the  night  before. 

When  Railer  saw  he  was  so  close  to  the  camp  it  occurred 
to  him  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  ride  for¬ 
ward  and  make  out  that  he  was  a  friend. 

He  knew  the  emigrants  would  wait  until  he  returned, 
even  though  he  was  an  hour  late  in  getting  back. 

Turning  his  horse  straight  for  the  camp  in  the  glen,  the 
tops  of  the  tents  showing  above  the  rocks  for  a  guide,  he 
rode  on  and  soon  reached  it. 

“Hello,  strangers!”  he  called  out,  as  Young  Wild  West 
appeared  upon  one  of  the  rocks.  “This  is  a  sorter  sur¬ 
prise.” 

“Is  that  so  ?”  the  young  deadshot  answered,  for  he  quick¬ 
ly  sized  up  the  man,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
no  good.  “What  are  you  doing  around  here,  anyway?” 

“I'm  guidin’  an  emigrant  train  to  ther  gold  fields,”  re¬ 
plied  Railer,  not  the  least  abashed  by  the  cool  reception  the 
boy  had  given  him.  “We’re  stoppin’  about  three  or  four 
miles  below  here.  I  rode  around  to  see  if  ther  way  was 
clear,  since  I’ve  noticed  Injun  signs.” 

“Well,  I  reckon  there  are  plenty  of  redskins  about,”  Wild 
answered.  “But  come  on.  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with 
you.” 

The  half-breed  rode  up  close  to  the  rocks,  and  then  dis¬ 
mounting,  followed  the  boy  into  the  camp. 

“Quite  a  snug  place  you  have  got  here,”  he  observed,  as 
he  took  in  the  surroundings  with  a  critical  eye. 

“Yes,  that’s  jjght,  stranger.” 

Then  Railer  looked  over  to  the  left,  and  saw  the  bodies 
of  the  Apaches  and  horses  that  still  lay  there. 

“Had  a  little  fight,  too,  I  reckon?”  he  queried. 

“Yes,  we  showed  the  redskins  that  they  could  not  very 
well  get  the  best  of  us,  I  reckon,”  Wild  answered,  coolly. 

It  was  just  then  that  Cheyenne  Charlie  appeared,  riding 
toward  the  camp. 

The  scout  had  gone  out  on  a  little  quest  of  his  own  some¬ 
thing  like  an  hour  before,  and  as  he  now  rode  up  he  turned 
hi-  eyes  upon  the  half-breed  and  exclaimed: 

“What  are  yer  doin’  here,  you  measly  coyote?  I  seen 
you  ride  out  of  ther  Injun  camp  a  little  while  ago.” 

The  face  of  Railer  turned  deathly  pale  at  this,  and  he 
nromotlv  started  for  his  horse. 

f  •*- 

“'Hold  on,”  said  Young  Wild  West,  quickly  covering  him 
with  his  revolver.  “I  took  you  to  be  a  scoundrel  the  mo¬ 
ment  I  set  eyes  on  you.  Now,  then,  I  reckon  you’ll  stay 

right  where  you  are.” 


CHAPTER  VII . 

RAILER  ABDUCTS  THE  GIRL. 

As  the  three  cowboys  had  no  notion  of  leaving  YYung 
Wild  West  and  his  friends  until  after  the  trouble  with  the 
Apaches  was  over,  they  were  quite  content  to  remain  at  the 
camp  in  the  glen. 

The  young  deadshot  and  his  partners  were  not  a  little 
surprised  when  the  Indians  failed  to  show  up  during  the 
forenoon,  and  as  has  been  said,  Cheyenne  Charlie  went  out 
to  try  and  locate  the  redskins. 

As  he  came  back  and  accused  the  villainous  guide  of  the 
emigrant  train  of  having  recently  left  Wounded  Bear’s 
camp.  Wild  and  the  rest  were  not  a  little  surprised. 

But  our  hero  quickly  understood  the  situation,  and  as  he 
came  past  the  half-breed  with  drawn  revolver  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  force  a  confession  from  him,  for  it  occurred 
to  him  instantly  that  he  had  been  doing  something  that  was 
traitorous  to  those  he  was  guiding  to  the  gold  fields. 

“You  sneaking  coyote !”  he  exclaimed,  his  eyes  flashing. 
“I  want  you  to  tell  us  why  you  paid  a  visit  to  the  camp  of 
the  redskins.  If  I  think  you  are  lying  in  what  you  say  I 
shall  not  hesitate  to  put  a  bullet  through  your  heart.  You 
hear  what  I  say,  you  scoundrel !” 

The  pallor  gradually  left  the  face  of  Railer,  for  it  seemed 
that  he  had  a  way  of  recovering  himself,  and  it  was  soon 
flushed  from  fear  and  anger. 

“I  kin  tell  yer  that,  young  feller,  in  a  very  few  words. 
It  happens  that  I’ve  always  been  on  putty  good  terms  with 
Wounded  Bear,  and  when  I  found  out  that  he  was  so  near 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  do  a  little  scoutin’,  so  I’d  be  able  ter 
steer  ther  emigrant  train  clear  of  him.  But  it  happened, 
that  I  come  upon  his  camp  afore  I  knowed  it,  so  there  was 
nothin’  for  me  ter  do  but  ter  ride  on  up  an’  make  out  that 
I  was  jest  payin’  him  a  friendly  call.” 

“Ah,  I  see.  So  that  was  how  it  was,  eh?  Well,  what 
did  you  tell  Wounded  Bear?” 

“I  told  him  that  I  was  on  my  way  to  a  ranch  that  lays 
somewhere  hereabouts,  an’  I  advised  him  ter  give  up  his 
notion  of  makin’  war  on  ther  palefaces  an’  go  back  to  ther 
reservation.” 

The  villain  spoke  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  straightfor¬ 
ward  way,  but  Wild  did  not  believe  him. 

“You’re  sure  you  didn’t  tell  him  that  the  emigrant  train 
was  close  by,  and  that  you  expected  him  to  attack  it  before 
the  day  was  over  ?” 

“I  certainly  didn’t  tell  nothin’  like  that,”  declared  Railer, 
shaking  his  head. 

“See  here,”  and  the  boy  began  playing  with  the  trigger 
of  his  revolver.  “Didn’t  I  tell  you  that  if  I  thought  you 
were  lying  to  me  I  would  put  a  bullet  through  your  heart.” 

“You  said  something  like  that,  young  feller,”  came  the 
quick  reply,  while  Railer  appeared  very  bold  and  uncon¬ 
cerned.  “But  I  told  you  no  lie.” 

“You’re  dying  right  now,”  spoke  up  Cheyenne  Charlie, 
angrily.  “I  kin  see  it  in  your  eyes,  you  blamed  half-breed 
galoot.  You  ain’t  no  good,  an’  I  know  it.” 

“If  me  an’  you  was  alone  somewhere  you  wouldn’t  say 
that,  I  reckon,”  answered  Railer,  showing  that  he  was  not 
what  might  be  called  a  coward. 
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“1  wouldn't,  eli?  Well,  jest  git  on  your  horse,  an’  me 
an’  ypu  will  ride  out  upon  tlier  open  over  there,  an’  then 
we’ll  see  if  I  wouldn’t  tell  you  that.” 

The  scout  was  in  earnest,  and  he  promptly  made  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  mount  his  horse. 

That  Railer  was  willing  to  accept  the  challenge  was  evi¬ 
dent,  for  he,  too,  turned  toward  his  steed. 

“Hold  on,  Charlie,”  spoke  up  Wild,  in  his  cool  and  easy 
way.  “I  reckon  there’s  no  need  of  you  going  out  there  to 
fight  this  scoundrel.  I’m  going  to  let  him  go.  While  I’m 
sure  that  he  has  been  plotting  with  Wounded  Bear  to  attack 
the  emigrant  train,  I  mean  to  let  him  go  ahead.  He  says 
he  was  scouting  in  the  interest  of  the  emigrants.  That  is  a 
lie,  but  I  will  say  right  now,  and  I  want  you  to  hear  it 
plainly,  that  I  will  be  the  scout  in  this  case.  I'll  make  it 
my  business  to  find  out  what  Wounded  Bear  is  up  to,  and 
I’ll  save  the  emigrant  train,  with  the  help  of  the  rest  of 
you.” 

“All  right,  Wild,”  the  scout  retorted,  rather  meekly. 
“What  you  say  goes.” 

It  was  noticed  by  all  that  Railer  appeared  to  be  deeply 
relieved. 

“If  ther  Injuns  do  find  out  about  ther  emigrant  train  I 
reckon  you’ll  find  that  I’ll  do  as  much  fightin’  as  ther  next 
one,”  he  declared,  looking  at  the  young  deadshot  and  nod¬ 
ding  his  head. 

“All  right,  I  shall  keep  an  eye  on  you.  But  say,  what  is 
your  name?” 

“Railer  is  ther  handle  I  go  by.” 

“Well,  I  reckon  you  know  who  I  am,  don’t  you?” 

“No,”  lied  the  villain. 

“You  never  heard  of  me,  eh?” 

“How  could  I  have  heard  of  yer  if  I  don’t  know  who  yer 
are?” 

“Did  you  ever  hear  of  Young  Wild  West?’ 

“Seems  ter  me  I  have,”  and  the  villain  acted  as  though 
he  had  to  think  in  order  to  remember. 

“Well,  that’s  who  I  happen  to  be.  I  reckon  Wounded 
Bear  know3  all  about  me,  and  it  seems  rather  strange  that 
he  did  not  tell  you  that  I  was  here  with  my  friends.  But  of 
course  he  did  tell  you.  You  have  been  lying  in  what  you 
said  to  me.  There  is  no  use  in  denying  it,  either.” 

N“If  yer  won’t  believe  me  I  can’t  help  it,”  declared  the 
half-breed,  stoutly. 

Wild  thought  for  a  minute  and  then  said : 

“Now  then,  I  want  you  to  ride  back  to  the  emigrant  train 
and  tell  them  that  there  are  something  like  seventy-five 
redskins  close  to  them,  and  that  they  are  likely  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  at  any  time.  You  can  also  tell  them  that  Young 
Wild  West  and  his  partners,  with  three  cowboys,  stand 
ready  to  help  them  out.  You  might  mention  while  you  are 
at  it  that  I  am  going  to  act  as  a  scout  for  them.  You  un¬ 
derstand  what  I  say,  Mr.  Railer.” 

“I  hear  every  word  yer  say.  Young  Wild  West.” 

“All  right;  now  light  out.” 

The  villain  did  not  wait  to  be  told  a  second  time,  but 
stepping  over  to  his  horse  he  quickly  mounted  and  rode 
away. 

lie  never  once  looked  behind  him,  but  kept  right  on  until 
he  was  out  of  sight  of  the  camp  in  the  glen. 

Then  he  rode  hard  and  soon  reached  the  waiting  emi¬ 
grants. 


Of  course,  the  villain  was  in  anything  but  a  pleasant 
frame  of  mind  just  then. 

But  he  decided  upon  a  plan  of  action. 

The  fact  was  that  he  luid  set  his  heart  upon  winning  the 
affections  of  Mary  Hall,  the  young  girl  belonging  to  the 
emigrant  train,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
endeavor  to  get  her  away  from  her  friends  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  emigrants  were  ready  to  start  when  he  got  back,  and 
they  all  wanted  to  know  what  had  detained  him. 

But  he  concocted  a  story  that  was  satisfactory  to  them, 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  way  seemed  clear,  and  that 
they  should  turn  off  to  the  left  a  little  and  keep  on  during 
the  afternoon. 

“There  ain’t  no  doubt  that  there’s  Injuns^  about,”  he 
added,  shaking  his  head.  “But  I’m  putty  sartin  that  we  11 
git  past  ’em  without  them  seein’  us.” 

They  waited  for  him  while  he  ate  his  dinner,  and  then  the 

train  was  got  in  motion. 

Railer  took  care  that  they  did  not  proceed  toward  the 
spot  where  Young  Wild  West  and  his  friends.were  located, 
though  the  course  he  chose  would  lead  them  within  a  couple 
of  miles  of  it. 

But  since  the  high  cliffs  would  hide  them  from  the  view 
of  our  friends,  he  felt  sure  that  they  would  not  be  seen. 

However,  he  knew  it  was  more  than  likely  that  Young 
Wild  West  or  his  partners  would  be  on  the  lookout  for  the 

train. 

This  meant  that  if  he  expected  to  carry  off  the  girl  he 
must  do  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  villain  knew  that  if  he  could  only  get  her  away  and 
reach  the  Indians  he  would  be  safe,  for  he  considered  that 
the  Apaches  were  in  such  numbers  that  they  could  easily 
wipe  out  the  emigrants  and  Young,  Wild  West  and  his 

friends  as  well. 

In  about  ten  minutes  after  the  start  was  made  he  found 
an  opportunity  to  get  close  to  the  girl  he  wanted  to  kid¬ 
nap. 

He  knew  very  well  that  his  horse  was  more  speedy  than 
any  that  belonged  to  the  train,  and  he  figured  that  if  he 
•  once  got  away  with  the  girl  the  men  would  h'h  afraid  to 
shoot  at  him,  as  they  knew  they  would  stand  a  chance  of 
hitting  the  girl. 

It  seemed  that  things  were  bound  to  go  the  way  he 
wanted  them  to,  for  suddenly  Mary  Hall  discovered  that 
she  had  left  her  hat  at  the  spot  where  they  had  rested  at 
noon. 

She  was  mounted  upon  a  tough  little  pony  at  the  time, 
and  calling  out  to  her  friends  that  she  was  going  to  ride 
back  and  get  the  hat,  she  at  once  started  off. 

The  wagon  train  had  not  covered  a  very  great  distance 
during  the  ten  minutes  it  had  been  in  motion,  so  it  would 
not  take  the  girl  ver}r  long  to  ride  back,  and  then  return 
and  overtake  it. 

Y  hen  she  was  probably  two  or  three  hundred  yards  away 
Railer  rode  up  to  John  Leech  and  said: 

“1  reckon  it  ain't  hardly  safe  for  that  gal  to  go  back 
there  alone.  I'll  ride  along  behind  her.  There's  uo  tollin' 
that  Injuns  may  be  closer  by  than  we  think." 

“All  right,"  was  the  reply,  for  the  leader  of  the  train  had 
no  thought  of  anything  wrong. 
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Kailer  could  hardly  conceal  the  delight  he  felt  as  he 
turned  and  rode  after  the  girl. 

He  did  not  ride  fast,  for  he  knew  that  a  ridge  inter¬ 
vened,  and  that  once  the  other  side  of  that  he  could  not  be 

seen  by  the  members  of  the  train. 

* 

Once  over  this  he  found  the  girl  was  riding  swiftly, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead  of  him. 

Then  it  was  that  he  put  spurs  to  his  steed  and  rapidly 
gained  upon  her. 

-  She  did  not  look  behind  until  he  was  within  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards,  of  her. 

Railer  gave  an  exultant  laugh,  but  did  not  increase  his 
speed  any. 

He  kept  on  in  this  way  until  the  girl  reached  the  spot 
she  was  heading  for,  and  found  her  hat  lying  upon  the 

ground. 

Then,  as  she  turned  to  ride  back  he  met  her,  and  bowing 
in  a  way  that  was  meant  to  be  extremely  polite  he  said : 

“I  thought  Fd  better  ride  out  here  ter  protect  yer,  Miss 
Mary.  There  ain't  no  tellin’  but  that  there  might  be  some 
Injuns  around.” 

“I’m  sure  I  don’t  need  anyone  to  protect  me,”  was  the 
reply,  for  the  girl  really  despised  him. 

“Well,  I  ain’t  ther  one  to  let  anyone  what  I’m  in  charge 
of  get  in  danger.  I’m  in  charge  of  ther  wagon  train,  yer 
know.” 

“Maybe  you  are  to  a  certain  extent,”  she  answered,  tart¬ 
ly,  “but  I  assure  you  that  I  don’t  consider  myself  in  your 
charge.” 

“Well,  since  yer  say  that,  I  might  as  well  tell  yer  that 
you  are  in  my  charge.  Come,  gal.  You’re  goin’  with  me. 
You  ain’t  never  goin’  ter  see  your  friends  again.” 

As  he  said  this  he  reached  over  quickly  and  took  the  re¬ 
volver  she  carried  in  her  belt. 

Mary  Hall  gave  a  startled  scream,  for  she  now  realized 
that  she  was  in  as  much  danger  as  if  she  had  been  caught 
by  hostile  Indians. 

The  expression  of  the  villain’s  face  told  her  that  plainly. 

“Let  me  alone,”  she  cried,  her  eyes  flashing,  and  then 
she  turned  to  ride  away  from  him. 

But  this  availed  her  nothing,  for  the  villain  quickly 
seized  her  horse  by  the  bridle. 

“Now,  then,  gal,”  he  said,  as  he  dismounted,  “ther  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  you’re  goin’  with  me  peaceful  like  or  if  I’ve 
got  ter  use  force.  Which  is  it  goin’  ter  be?” 

You  let  go  of  my  horse,”  she  cried,  striking  at  him  with 
her  clenched  fist. 

“All  right,”  he  said,  with  a  hoarse  laugh.  “I  reckon  I’ve 
got  ter  tie  yer  to  ther  horse.  That’s  all  there  is  about  it.” 

Then  he  quickly  swung  the  end  of  his  lariat  about  her 
waist. 

The  girl  screamed  loudly  for  help,  and  fought  at  him 
with  her  hands. 

But  the  emigrant  train  was  too  far  ahead  for  her  voice 
to  be  heard  just  then. 

She  was  easily  overpowered  by  the  villain,  and  bound  se¬ 
curely  to  the  back  of  her  pony. 

Then  the  same  rope  was  passed  through  the  ring  of 
the  bridle,  and  Bailer  mounted  his  own  horse  and  started 
off  in  a  direction  that  would  bring  him  straight  to  the  camp 
of  the  Apaches. 

The  girl  happened  to  be  one  of  the  sort  who  can  be  brave 


in  times  when  it  is  most  needed,  and  when  she  found  that 
her  scream  availed  her  nothing,  she  dried  her  eyes  and 
began  to  think  of  some  way  to  get  the  best  of  the  scoundrel 
who  had  kidnapped  her  in  such  a  clever  and  tricky  way. 

“Don’t  you  know  that  you  will  suffer  for  this?”  she 
asked,  after  a  rather  lengthy  silence. 

“We’ll  see  about  that,  gal.  I  never  told  yer  that  I  was 
dead  in  love  with  yer,  an’  that  I  don’t  mean  ter  harm  a 
hair  in  your  head,  unless  you  force  me  to  do  it.  Ther  fact 
is,  I  want  ter  marry  yer,  an’  I’ll  do  it  insjde  of  half  an 
hour,  too.  I  know  where  there’s  a  preacher  that  kin  tie 
ther  knot  in  jest  as  good  shape  as  it  kin  be  done.  He  s  an 
Injun  chief  what  has  ther  power  to  do  sich  things.  You 
might  as  well  make  up  your  mind  ter  be  my  wife,  Miss  y 
Mary.  I’m  bound  ter  have  yer.” 

This  was  a  little  too  much  for  the  girl,  and  she  nearly 

swooned. 

But  her  fortitude  again  came  to  the  rescue,  and  she  wept 
for  several  minutes  as  her  pony  was  led  along  at  a  lope. 

A  few  minutes  later  she  turned  deathly  pale,  for  she 
could  see  the  damp  of  the  Indians  not  far  ahead. 

“Now,  then,  gal,”  said  Sailer*  coaxingly,  “yer  kin  see 
how  hopeless  it  is  fer  yer  to  ever  git  back  to  your  friends. 
Them  Injuns  is  all  warm  friends  of  mine,  an’  they’ll  do  jest 
what  I  say.  Jest  make  up  your  mind  that  you’re  goin’  ter 
be  my  wife,  an’  that -will  settle  ther  whole  trouble. 

“Never!  I’ll  die  first!”  cried  the  girl. 

“Oh,  yer  ain’t  goin’  ter  die.  Come  on.” 

Then  the  half-breed  forced  the  pony  to  a  faster  gait,  and 
into  the  camp  of  Wounded  Bear  they  rode. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

YOUNG  WILD  WEST  AS  A  SCOUT. 

Young  Wild  West  waited  until  the  half-breed  had  been 
gone  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  he  informed  his  com¬ 
panions  that  he  was  going  to  mount  his  horse  and  follow 

him.  .  , 

“I  reckon  I’ll  have  a  talk  witn  those  emigrants,  and 

then  I’ll  go  out  scouting  for  them,”  he  said.  “I  won’t  be 
gone  any  longer  than  I  can  help.  Everybody  watch  for  the 
redskins,  for  it  may  be  that  they  will  take  a  notion  to  at¬ 
tack  us.”  _ 

All  hands  declared  they  would  do  exactly  as  he  told  them, 

and  then  the  boy  rode  away,  taking  the  trail  of  Railer. 

Wild  rode  along  at  a  pretty  quick  pace,  keeping  a  watch 
ahead  of  him  for  the  emigrant  train,  which  he  had  an  idea 

could  not  be  very  far  away. 

He  had  not  covered  more  than  a  mile  when  he  saw  it. 

But  when  he  found  that  the  wagons  were  at  a  halt  he 
was  not  a  little  surprised. 

“I  reckon  something  must  be  wrong,”  he  thought.  “I’ll 
ride  over  there  and  find  out  what  it  is.” 

Then  he  started  off  at  a  gallop,  and  rapidly  drew  near 

the  train. 

He  knew  he  was  observed,  for  several  men  were  watching 
him  while  they  talked  among  themselves. 

As  the  boy  rode  up  John  Leech,  the  leader  of  the  emi¬ 
grants,  called  out: 
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“How  arc  yer,  young  feller?  Were  glad  ter  find  that 
there's  someone  around  this  part  of  tlicr  country  besides 
ourselves.” 

“Well,  I'm  one  of  a  few  who  are  camped  back  here  a 
short  distance,”  the  boy  answered,  as  he  reined  in  his  horse 
and  cast  a  glance  at  the  men  in  search  of  the  half-breed. 

When  he  found  he  was  not  there  lie  looked  at  Leech  and 
added : 

“Where  is  your  guide?” 

“We're  waitin'  for  him,”  was  the  reply.  “One  of  our 
girls  left  her  hat  at  ther  place  we  stopped  at  durin’  ther 
noon  hour,  an’  she  went  back  after  it.  Our  guide  thought 
she  might  git  into  danger,  so  he  followed  to  protect  her." 

“Ah !”  exclaimed  Wild.  “I  see.  Your  guide  is  a  half- 
breed,  isn't  he?” 

“Yes.  How  did  you  know?” 

“Well,  I  happened  to  meet  him  a  short  time  ago.  But 
see  here,  stranger,  that  fellow  is  a  scoundrel,  and  I  happen 
to  know  it.” 

The  face  of  Leech  turned  pale,  while  the  rest  looked  at 
the  boy  in  amazement. 

“You  say  he  went  back  to  protect  the  girl,  eh?” 

“Yes,  that’s  what  he  said.” 

“Well,  I  reckon  I'd  better  go  and  see  where  he  is.  I 
have  an  idea  that  lie  had  no  intention  of  protecting  her,  for 
he  is  an  entirely  different  man  from  that.  You  might  wait 
right  where  }rou  are  for  a  while.” 

The  emigrants  were  now  much  disturbed,  for  they  began 
to  think  that  something  had  happened  to  Mary  Hall. 

Wild  did  not  wait  to  tell  them  anything  further,  but 
promptly  rode  back  at  full  speed. 

Over  the  ridge  he  went,  and  the  emigrants  of  the  train 
were  soon  lost  to  his  view. 

He  was  not  long  in  reaching  the  spot  where  the  halt  had 
been  made  during  the  noon  hour,  and  when  he  saw  nothing 
of  the  half-breed  or  the  girl  he  came  to  the  conclusion  right 
away  that  something  in  the  line  of  villainy  had  taken  place. 

“I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  that  scoundrel  had  abducted 
the  girl,”  he  muttered.  “Well,  if  that  has  happened  he 
certainly  has ‘taken  her  straight  for  the  camp  of  the  red¬ 
skins.  I’ll  just  look  around  and  see  if  I  can  find  his  trail. 
The  ground  happens  to  be  pretty  soft  here,  and  I  ought  to 
easily  see  the  hoof-prints.” 

The  young  deadshot  quickly  dismounted  and  began  mak¬ 
ing  a  search  of  the  ground. 

It  was  not  long  before  his  keen  eyes  detected  the  trail  the 
two  horses  had  made  when  they  struck  off  in  a  direct  line 
for  the  camp  of  the  Apaches. 

Then  Wild  quickly  mounted  the  sorrel  stallion  and  took 
the  trail.  , 

“I  forgot  to  ask  them  how  long  the  two  had  been  gone 
when  I  got  there,”  lie  thought.  “But  it  could  not  have  been 
a  great  while,  or  someone  would  have  gone  back  to  find  out 
what  was  the  matter.  Maybe  I'll  he  able  to  overtake  the 
scoundrel  before  lie  reaches  his  red  allies.” 

Wild  rode  hard  now,  for  he  felt  that  there  was  much  at 
stake. 

If  the  half-breed  had  forced  the  girl  to  go  with  him, 
which  he  thought  surely  must  be  the  case,  there  would  be 
small  chance  of  rescuing  her  if  she  was  taken  to  the  Indian 
camp. 

Hoping  for  the  best,  lie  continued  on  his  way. 


Spitfire  was  in  fine  fettle  that  day,  and  he  rode  along  a 

the  tireless  lope  he  was  so  much  noted  for. 

When  Wild  found  that  the  trail  ran  pretty  clo,e  to  In, 
own  camp  in  the  glen  he  wondered  that  the  villain  liaffl 

dared  to  take  such  a  risk.  .  1 

But  it  soon  occurred  to  him  that  he  could  not  have  been 

seen  unless  someone  had  been  upon  a  high  rock  or  at  the 
ton  of  the  cliff  and  looking  in  that  direction. 

When  lie  got  a  little  further  on  he  became  nioie  anxious, 

and  slackened  the  pace  of  his  horse.  § 

According  to  Charlie’s  report  the  Indian  camp  must  be; 

not  very  far  away  now.  .  i  a- 

When  lie  had  gone  half  a  mile  further  the  hoy  dis¬ 
mounted  and  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  bluff. 

It  was  then  that  he  caught  sight  of  the  Indians. 

Their  camp  was  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and 
though  he  could  see  nothing  of  the  lialf-hreed  or  the  girl, 
lie  felt  that  they  surely  must  he  there. 

After  looking  carefully  at  the  camp  and  its  surroundings, 
he  decided  to  ride  around  to  the  right,  since  he  would  have 
a  chance  to  approach  it  from  that  direction,  as  there  was 
quite  a  clump  of  woods  near  the  high  cliff  that  formed  the 
background  of  the  redskins’  temporary  quarters. 

He  soon  descended  to  where  his  horse  was  waiting,  and 
mounting  he  started  off  in  the  direction  he  had  chosen. 

Wild  did  not  ride  fast  now,  for  he  knew  very  well  that 
there  must  be  some  of  the  Indians  prowling  around  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  camp.  .  \ 

Tveeping  his  e}res  open,  he  went  oh,  his  horse  at  a  walk, 
and  gradually  he  neared  the  spot  he  was  heading  for. 

He  finally  reached  it  without  seeing  a  sign  of  an  Indian, 
and  then,  knowing  that  he  was  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
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scraggy  woods. 
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By  going  in  a,  careful  manner  he  managed  to  get  withm 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  place. 

Then  he  left  his  horse  standing  there  and  crept  forward, 
for  he  could  hear  the  voices  of  the  Apaches  as  they  con¬ 
versed. 

Bent  on  having  a  look  at  the  Indians,  he  moved  ahead  a 
little  further,  and  reached  a  spot  that  would  just  suit  his 
purpose. 

Then  he  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  see  the  half-breed 
sitting  near  the  old  chief  before  the  latter’s  tepee. 

But  there  were  no  signs  of  the  girl  who  had  disappeared. 

But  it  did  not  take  the  hoy  long  to  guess  that  she  was  in 
a  tepee  that  was  very  close  to  that  of  the  old  chief. 

He  shook  his  head  and  muttered  to  himself: 

“Well,  there  would  he  a  mighty  slim  chance  of  getting 
the  girl  away  from  them  now.  Since  thev  are  showing  no 


inclination  to  do  her  harm,  I  reckon  I'd  better  go  hack  and 
report  to  the  emigrants.  Then  probably  we  can  form  some 
plan  ot  action.  There  is  one  thing  certain.  It  is  quite 
likdy  that  Wounded  Bear, means  to  attack  the  train.  Tt  is 
for  me  to  try  and  save  it.” 

Having  come  tf>  this  conclusion  he  crept  softlv  back  to 
his  waiting  horse,  and  after  leading  him  back  at  a  safe  dis* 

fence  he  mounted  and  started  back  to  the  waiting  emi¬ 
grants. 


Wild  rode  very  fast  now,  and  without. stopping  to  let  bi- 
companions  in  tlie  glen  know  what  was  tip,  he  went  on  until 
he  rejoined  the  waiting  train. 
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V<  might  be  supposed,  the  emigrants  were  more  than 
anxious,  for  they  had  been  waiting  so  long  that  they  had 
become  more  uneasy  every  minute. 

V  V 

“Did  you  hud  her,  young  fellow?”  Leech  asked,  as  the 
boy  pulled  up  and  brought  his  horse  to  a  halt. 

“I  know  just  where  she  is,”  was  the  reply,  “though  1 
didn't  see  her.  She  is  a  prisoner  in  the  camp  of  a  lot  of 
Apaches.  The  half-breed  guide  is  there,  an,d  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  Wounded  Bear,  the  chief.” 

Exclamations  of  dismay  went  up  from  all  sides. 

“Don't  get  excited,”  the  boy  observed,  making  a  motion 
to  them  with  his  hand.  “This  thing  will  come  out  all  right. 

I  hat  scoundrel  -of  a  half-breed  told  me  a  short  time  ago 
that  he  was  acting  as  a  scout  for  you.  But  he  has  proved 
that  he  has  been  acting  as  a  traitor,  so  I  will  be  the  scout  in 
this  case.  I  don’t  suppose  you  know  who  I  am?” 

‘Ao,  but  I  kin  see  that  you  are  somethin'  more  than  an 
ordinary  boy,”  Leech  promptly  retorted. 

“Well,  I  don't  know  so  much  about  that.  I  will  admit 


that  I  in  nothing  but  a  boy,  but  I’ve  had  quite  a  little  ex¬ 
perience  at  scouting  among  Indians.  My  name  is  Young 
Wild  West.” 

As  the  emigrants  were  all  strangers  in  that  part  of  the 
country  none  of  them  had  ever  heard  of  the  young  dead- 
shot  who  had  made  such  a  name  for  himself  by  his  daring 
exploits  among  Indians  and  lawless  white  men  of  the  West. 

But  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  fully  believe 
that  he  was  something  far  above  the  ordinary  young  West¬ 
erner. 

\\  hen  W  ild  had  told  them  how  he  had  approached  the 
Indian  camp  and  just  what  he  had  seen  there,  they  were 
perfectly  satisfied  to  place  the  matter  in  his  hands,  and 
let  him  use. his  own  judgment  in  every  particular. 

Then  the  young  deadshot  related  how  his  partners  and 
the  girls  were  waiting  at  his  own  camp  with  three  cowboys, 
and  how  thev  had  been  attacked  by  the  redskins  the  night 
before  and  what  the  result  was. 

They  all  listened  to  him  eagerly,  and  the  men  insisted  on 
shaking  his  band,  for  they  now  saw  in  him  one  who  might 
save  them  from  the  Indians. 

“Just  tell  us  what  to  do.  Young  Wild  West,”  said  Leech, 
“an’  you  kin  bet  we’ll  only  be  too  glad  ter  do  it.”, 

Wild  thought  a  moment,  and  then,  looking  off  to  the 
southwest,  he  raised  his  hand  and  pointed  that  way,  say¬ 


ing: 


“I  reckon  you  had  better  head  in  that  direction.  If  the 
Apaches,  decide  to  attack  the  train  they’ll  have  to  pass  our 
camp,  and  when  they  do  that  we’ll  start  after  them.  When 
they  get  close  enough  to  you  to  open  fire  we’ll  be  close 
enough  to  shoot  at  them.  I  want  all  of  you  to  make  every 
shot  tell.  Don’t  fire  at  random,  and  don't  be  in  a  hurry 
to  shoot  at  all.  Wait  until  they  get  close  enough,  so  you 
can  hit  the  mark  every  time.  Now,  if  you  will  do  this  I  am 
satisfied  that  we  will  wipe  out  the  whole  gang.” 

“How  about  my  sister-in-law?”  Leech  asked  anxiously. 

“Well,  that  will  be  an  easy  matter.  The  redskins  cer¬ 
tainly  won’t  bring  her  along  when  they  make  the  attack. 
Ihay  will  leave  the  camp  in  charge  of  a  few,  and  that 
rowans  that  it  won  t  take  much  to  get  the  girl  away  from 
them.  I  will  let  one  of  mv  partners  attend  to  that  paid  of 
it.  Ml  put  Cheyenne  Charlie  at  the  task.” 

“U*H,  have  already  decided  to  let  the  matter  rest  in 


your  bands.  Young  Wild  West,”  the  leader  of  the  emigrants 
declared.  “Now,  then,  if  you  will  just  tell  us  again  exactly 
what  we’re  ter  do,  so  there’ll  be  no  mistake  about  it,  we’ll 
be  ready  to  go  right  ahead.” 

“All  right,  I'll  do  that,”  and  the  boy  repeated  the  instruc¬ 
tions  he  had  already  given  them. 

Wild  knew  that  in  a  straight  line  the  Indian  camp  could 
hardly  have  been  more  than  two  miles  and  a  half  away. 

His  own  camp  was  about  the  same  distance,  though  it  lay 
a  little  more  to  the  left. 

By  starting  the  emigrant  train  off  to  the  southwest  the 
travelers  would  be  going  straight  away  from  the  redskins, 
and  as  he  had  already  figured  that  if  the  Apaches  came 
after  it  to  make  an  attack  they  would  surely  pass  the  camp 
in  the  glen. 

He  talked  a  little  further  with  the  men,  and  then  said  a 
few  words  to  the  women  and  children,  telling  them  not  to 
be  at  all  frightened  if  the  Indians  should  attack  them,  but 
to  keep  themselves  well  under  cover,  and  depend  upon  the 
men  and  those  who  were  going  to  assist  to  save  them. 

Then  he  mounted  his  horse  and  started  directly  for  his 
own  camp. 

He  turned  ahd  looked  back  when  he  had  gone  a  short 
distance,  and  saw  that  the  horses  were  already  in  motion, 
and  heading  exactly  in  the  direction  he  had  advised. 

Wild  now  thought  he  had  quite  a  difficult  task  ahead  of 
him. 

There  were  two  things  that  must  be  done  now. 

One  was  to  save  the  emigrant  train,  and  the  other  was  to 
get  the  girl  awav  from  the  villainous  half-breed. 

But  he  had  undertaken  many  a  task  that  was  fully  as 
difficult,  and  he  had  no  doubt  about  the  outcome. 

Confidence  was  one  of  the  qualities  thax  YToung  Wild 
West  possessed. 

He  was  not  long  in  riding  to  the  camp,  and  as  he  dis¬ 
mounted  he  found  his  friends»eager  to  learn  what  he  had 
accomplished. 

When  he  related  all  that  had  happened  to  them  they  were 
much  astonished,  especially  that  the  villainous  half-breed 
had  succeeded  in  so  easily  kidnapping  one  of  the  girls  from 
the  wagon  train. 

“Charlie,”  said  he,  looking  at  the  scout,  “I  am  going  to 
appoint  you  to  a  task  that  may  not  be  very  easy,  but  if  you 
will  promise  me  to  keep  cool  and  do  your  best  I  know  you 
will  succeed.” 

“What  is  it.  Wild?”  was  the  scout’s  answer.  “You  kin 
bet  your  life  that  I’ll  do  exactly  what  you  tell  me  ter.” 

“Well,  I  want  you  to  take  Hop  with  you  and  get  as  close 
to  the  camp  of  the  redskins  as  you  can  without  letting  them 
know  of  your  presence.  ♦  I  have  an  idea  that  nearly  the  en¬ 
tire  band  of  them  will  start  after  the  emigrant  train  verv 
shortly.  When  they  do  this  T  shall  expect1  you  and  Hop 
to  devise  a  means  of  rescuing  the  girl.  Most  likely  the  hal  f- 
breed  scoundrel  will  stay  at  the  camp.  l"ou  know  what  to 
do  with  him,  I  suppose.” 

“You  bet,”  and  the  scout  smiled  grimly,  and  tapped  the 
butt  of  his  revolver. 

“All  right,  I  reckon  you  understand.  Now,  then,  you 
can  go  as  soop  as  you  like.” 

Hop,  who  had  been  listening  to  all  that  was  said,  was 
much  more  than  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  accompanying 
the  scout  on  such  a  mission. 
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Wild  knew  it  was  not  necessary  to  tell  him  what  to  do, 
since  he  was  clever  enough  to  find  a  way  to  do  things  in 
accordance  with  the  situation. 

The  clever  Chinee  mounted  the  piebald  cayuse  he  always 
rode,  and  waited  for  the  scout. 

It  was  not  long  that  he  had  to  wait,  and  then  both  de¬ 
clared  that  they  would  be  very  careful,  and  rode  away  to 
perform  their  mission. 

“Now',  then,”  said  Wild,  turning  to  Jim  and  the  cowboys, 
“T  reckon  you  can  get  yourselves  in  readiness  for  what  is 
likely  to  happen.  I  have  done  all  the  scouting  that  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  I  think  I  know  just  about  what  the  Apaches  will 
do.  They  certainly  mean  to  attack  that  emigrant  train,  for 
they  would  never  let  that  go  by  without  having  a  chance 
at  it.” 

“I  am  ready  now,”  declared  NJoe  Harper,  pressing  his 
lips  tightly  together. 

“So  am  I,”  Hap  Darrow  spoke  up,  while  Jerry  Mount 
gave  a  nod  and  showed  that  he  was  of  the  same  mind. 

“Well,  I  suppose  you’ll  have  time  enough  to  get  the 
horses  ready  when  we  find  that  the  redskins  are  coming. 
Et,”  and  the  young  deadshot  turned  to  his  sweetheart,  “it 
may  be  that  you  will  be  needed  to  go  along  with  us.  What 
we  vrant  to  use  on  the  redskins  are  our  rifles,  though  I  sup¬ 
pose  we  will  ride  close  enough  to  them  to  make  use  of  our 
guns,  too.” 

“I  will  be  only  too  glad  to  go,”  Wild,”  the  girl  declared, 
her  eyes  flashing. 

After  waiting  about  fifteen  minutes  they  all  saddled  their 
horses,  for  Wild  was  certain  that  the  redskins  would  not 
wait  much  longer  before  they  started  for  the  emigrant 
train. 

He  was  right  in  this,  too,  for  before  another  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  had  elapsed  they  heard  the  hoof-beats  of  many  horses. 

The  next  minute  they  saw  the  Indians  riding  along  less 
than  half  a  mile  from  the  camp. 

They  were  heading  the  direction  the  train  was  traveling, 
and  then  they  all  knew  that  the  time  had  come  for  them 
to  act. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

% 

> 

HOW  THE  GIRL  CAPTIVE  WAS  RESCUED. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  and  Hop  Wah  took  a  detour  in  making 
their  way  to  the  camp  of  the  Apaches. 

It  was  the  same  route  the  scout  had  followed  when  he 
had  gone  out  scouting  that  afternoon,  and  he  knew  very 
well  that  unless  there  were  some  of  the  redskins  riding 
around  the  vicinity  they  would  be  able  to  approach  it  with¬ 
out  being  observed. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  caution  the  Chinaman  at 
all,  since  Hop  knew  just  what  to  do. 

He  simply  watched  his  leader  and  followed  him. 

Tt  took  them  over  ten  minutes  to  get  around  near  the 
clump  of  woods  that  lay  just  above  the  stopping  place  of 
the  hostiles. 

Once  they  reached  it  they  brought  their  horses  to  a 
walk  and  went  on  until  Charlie  found  the  exact  spot  he  had 
dismounted  at  on  his  previous  visit. 

“Now,  then,  Hop,”  he  said  iii  a  very  low  tone  of  voice,  “I 


reckon  this  is  far  enough  ter  go  with  tlier  horses.  Well 
jest  sneak  along  without  makin’  no  noise  until  we  git  close 
enough  ter  see  what’s  goin’  on  in  ther  Injun’s  camp.” 

“Allee  light,  Misler  Charlie,”  Hop  answered,  smiling 
cheerfully,  just  as  though  it  was  nothing  like  a  dangerous 
expedition  they  were  on. 

“There  ain’t  no  use  of  sayin’  what  we’re  goin’  ter  do 
now,”  resumed  the  scout,  shaking  his  head.  “We’ll  have 
ter  wait  till  we  git  there  an’  see  how  things  looks.  If  Wild 
is  right  in  thinkin’  that  putty  nigh  all  ther  redskins  will 
strike  out  after  ther  emigrant  train  I  reckon  we’ll  have  an 
easy  time  of  it.  We’ll  know  what  ter  do,  anyhow,  no  matter 
which  way  it  burns.” 

Hop  gave  a  nod,  and  then  the  two  proceeded  on  through 
the  woods,  stepping  so  cautiously  that  not  even  the  crack¬ 
ing  of  a  twig  sounded. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  came  to  a  point  that  was  less 
than  two  hundred  feet  from  the  end  of  the  bluff  before 
which  the  Indians  had  made  their  headquarters. 

Instead  of  going  further  on,  so  they  would  have  a  chance 
to  look  down  upon  the  camp  from  a  distance,  the  scout 
chose  to  work  his  way  straight  toward  the  foot  of  the  de- 
clivitv. 

He  had  been  there  before,  so  he  did  not  fear  to  run  the 
risk  now. 

With  Hop  following  him  closely,  he  moved  on,  pushing 
the  bushes  aside  carefully  as  he  did  so. 

If  there  had  been  anv  Indians  stationed  as  sentries  thev 

*/  •/ 

surely  must  have  come  upon  them,  but  it  seemed  that  no 
such  thing  was  in  evidence. 

No  doubt  Wounded  Bear  thought  there  was  no  danger 
of  his  camp  being  visited  by  private  palefaces. 

On  went  Charlie  and  Hop  until  they  reached  the  foot  of 
the  short  descent. 

They  were  now  among  the  rocks  that  ran  along  near  the 
foot  of  the  bluff,  and  the  camp  was  less  than  forty  yards 
from  them. 

When  the  scout  got  a  good  peep  at  the  inmates  of  the 
camp  he  saw  that  active  preparations  were  being  made  by 
the  braves  to  leave  it. 

He  gave  Hop  a  nudge,  and  then  said,  in  a  whisper  : 

“Wild  was  jest  right.  Ther  redskins  is  goin’  after  that 
emigrant  train.  Now,  then,  you  jest  lay  low  till  they  light 
out,  an’  then  I  reckon  we’ll  settle  on  what  we’re  goin’  ter 
do.” 

The  Chinaman  gave  a  nod,  and  remained  silent., 

Meanwhile  Wounded  Bear  could  be  seen  walking  about 

with  Bailer,  the  half-breed.^ 

The  former  was  giving  instructions  to  his  followers,  and 
though  he  spoke  in  the  Apache  tongue,  the  scout  caught; 
enough  of  what  was  said  to  understand  that  they  were  cer¬ 
tainly  going  after  the  emigrants. 

I  inally  the  braves  lined  up  with  their  horses,  and  at 
a  word  from  the  chief  mounted. 

Charlie  gave  a  low  chuckle. 

He  saw  that  all  were  going  away  but  the  old  chief  and 
the  half-breed. 

They  were  going  to  remain  for  two  reasons,  probably. 

One  was  to  guard  the  captive  girl,  and  the  other  to  save 
themselves  from  the  danger  of  being  shot. 

A\  hen  Charlie  saw  that  one  of  the  young  chiefs  who  was 
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to  help  lead  the  attack  was  Little  Snake  a  frown  came 
over  his  face. 

“Hop,  said  lie,  speaking  in  a  very  low-  tone  of  voice,  “I 
knowed  that  redskin  was  no  good.  Wild  spared  his  life, 
but  it  wasn  t  appreciated  by  him,  for  he’s  now  goin’  out 
there  ter  do  some  killin’.  I  feel  jest  like  puttin’  a  bullet 
through  his  carcass.” 

“You  no  do  lat*  Misler  Charlie,”  said  Hop,  shaking  his 
head.  I 

“Oh,  no,  I  ain  t  goin'  ter  do  it  now,  anyhow.  We  want 
ter  let  ’em  go  away,  an’  then  we’ll  give  ther  old  chief  an’ 
that  half-breed  galoot  ther  biggest  surprise  they  ever  had 
in  their  lives.” 

A  few  minutes  later  the  painted  warriors  rode  away  from 
the  camp. 

Feeling  now  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  move  with  less  cau¬ 
tion,  Charlie  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  mounting 
the  bluff  so  he  might  see  in  what  direction  the  redskins 
went. 

Hop  remained  where  he  was  at  Charlie’s  suggestion. 

When  he  had  reached  a  high  point  the  scout  found  he 
could  see  the  Indians  quite  well. 

He  waited  until  they  were  nearly  half  a  mile  away,  and 
then  just  as  he  was  going  to  descend  to  rejoin  the  China¬ 
man  he  saw  one  of  the  band  who  was  lagging  behind  sud¬ 
denly  turn  his  horse  over  to  the  right  and  make  for  a 
hollow  that  was  nearly  surrounded  by  high  rqcks. 

“Great  gimlets !”  he  exclaimed,  under  his  breath. 
“That’s  Little  Snake,  as  sure  as  I  live.  What  is  ther  red¬ 
skin  up  ter,  I  wonder?” 

He  remained  ,  where  he  wras  and  watched  the  movements 
of  the  Apache,  and  when  he  saw  him  reach  the  hollow  a^id 
come  to  a  halt  he  was  more  puzzled  than  ever. 

For  fully  five  minutes  he  remained  there,  and  then  Char¬ 
lie  saw  him  start  and  ride  in  the  direction  that  was  straight 
for  the  camp  in  the  glen. 

“That  looks  mighty  funny,”  he  muttered,  shaking  his 
head.  “Kin  it  be  that  ther  Injun  is  goin’  ter  our  camp  to 
tell  Wild  what  ther  gang  is  up  ter?  Maybe  Wild  was  right 
in  thinkin’  that  ther  Injun  appreciated  havin’  his  life 
saved.  Well,  it’s  either  that  or  else  Little  Snake  is  up  ter 
some  trickery.  I  don’t  know  which,  an’  I  ain’t  goin’  ter 
worry  about  it  jest  now.  Me  an’  Hop  has  got  somethin’  on 
hand,  an’  I  reckon  now  is  about  ther  time  ter  go  ahead  with 
our  game.” 

By  this  time  the  band  of  painted  warriors  was  out  of 
sight  behind  a  ridge,  and  Charlie  now  turned  and  made  his 
way  back  to  Hop. 

“Well,”  said  he,  not  taking  the  trouble  to  crouch  down 
to  escape*  being  observed  by  anyone  in  the  almost  deserted 
camp,  “I  reckon  you  know  about  what  we  come  here  for. 

Hop.” 

“Lat  light,  Mislej  Charlie.  We  eomee  allee  samee  to 
gittce  Melican  gal.” 

“That’s  right.  Though  we  ain’t  seen  nothin’  of  her,  I’m 
mighty  sartirv  she’s  in  that  tepee  right  alongside  ther 
chief’s.  That’s  where  Wild  said  he  thought  she  was,  an’  I 
reckon  that’s  about  ther  size  of  it.” 

Then  as  he  peered  around  a  rock,  Charlie  saw  the  half- 
breed  approaching  the  very  tepee  he  had  in  mind. 

The  villain  pulled  aside  the  flap,  and  then  a  scream  was 
heard.  V 


“She’s  in  there,  Hop,”  said  the  scout,  speaking  half 
aloud.  “Come  on.  I’m  goin’  ter  git  that  galoot.  I  feel 
jest  in  ther  humor  of  givin’  him  a  show  for  his  life;  but 
you  kin  bet  all  you’re  worth  that  I’m  goin’  ter  give  him 
his  medicine.” 

“Waitee,  Misler  Charlie,”  spoke  up  the  clever  Chinaman, 
a  twinkle  in  his  almond  eyes.  “We  havee  lillee  fun  with 
um  chief,  so  be.  He  no  shootee  me,  so  me  allee  samee 
walkee  over  lere  and  talkee  to  him.” 

“Great  gimlets !  I  reckon  that's  a  good  idea,  Hop.  Go 
ahead.  I’ll  stand  ready  ter  drop  either  one  of  ’em  if  they 
make  a  move  ter  lay  hands  on  yer.” 

Then  the  scout  gave  a  low  chuckle,  for  he  was  always 
ready  to  look  upon  the  humorous  side  of  any  situation,  no 
matter  what  it  was. 

Hop  now  arose  to  his  feet,  and  taking  the  jointed  parasol 
he  usually  had  somewhere  upon  his  person  from  one  of 
his  pockets,  he  opened  it  and  then  raised  it  over  his  head. 

This  done,  he  drew  forth  a  big,  black  cigar,  and  cooll)r 
struck  a  match  and  lit  it. 

“Now,  ten,  Misler  Charlie,”  he  said,  “me  makee  lillee 
fun  with  um  ledskin  chief.” 

So  saying  he  stepped  boldly  from  behind  the  rock  and 
walked  deliberately  toward  the  tepee  in  front  of  which  old 
Wounded  Bear  was  sitting. 

Bailer  was  leaning  with  his  head  in  the  tepee  where  the 
girl  was  confined,  and  both  Charlie  and  Hop  could  hear 
him  trying  to  quiet  her  fears. 

It  was  not  until  the  clever  Chinee  was  within  a  dozen 
feet  of  him  that  Wounded  Bear  saw  him. 

To  say  that  the  villainous  old  .chief  was  surprised  would  " 
hardly  be  expressing  it. 

“Ugh !”  he  exclaimed,  leaping  to  his  feet  and  placing  his 
hand  upon  his  hunting-knife. 

“Velly  nicee  day,  Misler  Chief,”  Hop  said,  bowing  and 
smiling  blandly  at  him. 

“Chinee !”  exclaimed  the  chief,  as  the  half-breed  turned 
and  came  running  toward  them. 

“Lat  light.  Me  allee  samee  velly  smartee  Chinee,  so  be. 
How  you  do,  Misler  Half-bleed.”  ^ 

This  was  said  with  a  bow  to  Bailer,  who  was  so  much 
surprised  that  he  fairly  rubbed  his  eyes  as  though  he  might 
be  dreaming. 

“Where  did  you  come  from,  heathen?”  the  villain  asked, 
as  he  found  the  use  of  his  tongue. 

“Me  comee  flom  China,”  was.  the  ready  reply.  “Me  allee 
samee  velly  smartee  Chinee.” 

“I  know  where  yer  come  from,”  and  the  eyes  of  the  ras¬ 
cally  guide  flashed  dangerously.  “I  seen  you  at  ther  camp 
of  Young  Wild  West.  What  are  yer  doin’  here,  anyhow?” 

“Me  takee  lillee  lide  ’found,  and  me  thlinkee  me  likee 
havee  lillee  talkee  with  um  gleat  chief.  You  havee  smokee, 
Misler  Chief?”  and  turning  he  offered  a  cigar  to  the  sur¬ 
prised  Apache. 

But  Wounded  Bear  had  gradually  recovered  from  his 
astonishment,  and  thinking  that  probably  the  Chinaman 
was  all  alone,  he  decided  to  accept  the  proffered  cigar. 

“You  likee  havee  lillee’  smokee?”  and  Hop  produced 
another  and  tendered  it  to  Bailer,  while  he  puffed  away 
at  his  own  cigar,  acting  as  though  he  was  perfectly  at  ease. 

The  half-breed  took  the  cigar  mechanically. 
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“Well,  gal,”  lie  said,  bowing  to  her,  “I  reckon  you’re 
saved.” 


‘•Heathen,  you’re  what  I  call  a  blamed  fool,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  looking  at  the  Chinaman. 

“He  no  foolee,”  declared  Hop,  positively,  as  he  shook  his 
head.  “Me  velly  smartee  Chinee.” 

Then  he  quickly  lowered  the  parasol,  and  placing  the 
end  in  his  mouth,  went  through  the  performance  of  swal¬ 
lowing  it.  1 

Both  the  half-breed  and  Wounded  Bear  opened  wide 
1  cjcs  as  the  kdimumun  gave  a  gulp  and  threw  out  his 
hands,  showing  that  the  parasol  had  entirely  disappeared. 

”  What  in  thunder  did  yer  do  with  that  little  umbrella?” 
demanded  Bailer,  as  lie  looked  at  Hop  in  a  way  that  told 
hat  he  now  feared  him. 

“Me  allee  sainee  eatee  uppee,”  •  was  the  calm  rejoinder. 
4 Are  velly  smartee  Chinee.” 

As  he  said  this  the  clever  Chinee  struck  a  match  and 
held  it  over  for  the  chief  to  light  his  cigar. 

V  ounded  Bear  acted  as  though  he  was  afraid  to  refuse 
the  light,  so  he  promptly  puffed  away.  * 

Then  the  same  was  done  for  the  half-breed,  who  puffed 
away  also. 

As  both  cigars  were  loaded  with  gunpowder  it  was  not 
long  before  the  one  the  chief  was  smoking  exploded. 

As  Wounded  Bear  fell  over  backward,  yelling  with  fear, 
the  half-breed's  went  off. 

“Hip  hi !”  called  out  Hop,  and  waving  his  hat.  “Velly 
muchee  fireworks.  Me  allee  samee  velly  smartee  Chinee.” 

The  scout  must  have  taken  this  for  the  cue  to  appear,  for 
he  now  dashed  into  view,  revolver  in  hand. 

“Hold  up  your  hands,  you  half-breed  galoot!”  he  called 
out,  commandingly.  “I  reckon  your  time  has  come.” 

Though  he  had  been  not  a  little  frightened  by  the  explo¬ 
sive  cigar,  Railer  realized  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and 
he  did  his  best  to  defend  himself. 

He  grabbed  a  revolver  and  attempted  to  raise  it. 

But  that  was  as  far  as  he  got. 

Charlie’s  gun  spoke  spitefully,  and,  throwing  up  his 
hands,  the  half-breed  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  bullet 
through  his  heart. 

Meanwhile  Wounded  Bear  was  sitting  upon  the  ground, 
looking  about  him  in  a  way  that  told  hdw  frightened  he 
was. 

“Hop,  go  an’  git  ther  gal  out  of  that  tepee,”  said  the 
scout.  “I'll  attend  to  ther  chief.  I  reckofi  lie’s  done  ther 
last  piece  of  dirty  work  he’ll  do  in  this  world.  I’m  goin’ 
for  give  him  his  medicine,  too.” 

As  Hop  ran  to  the  tepee  Charlie  turned  his  revolver  upon 
toe  chief  and  said: 

“Git  up  on  your  feet,  redskin.  Me  an’  you  is  goin’  ter 
fight  this  out.” 

Instead  of  obeying  Wounded  Bear  flung  himself  forward 
and  tried  to  grasp  the  scout  bv  the  ankles. 

( 'rack ! 

[  luirlie  had  no  mercy  for  a  redskin,  as  the  reader  knows, 
rid  as  the  report  sounded  the  life  of  Wounded  Bear  was 
snuffed  out. 

Knowing  that  it  was  all  over,  as  far  as  the  chief  and  the 
half-breed  were  concerned,  the  scout  turned  and  walked  to 
the  tepee. 

He  was  just  in  time  to  see  Hop  leading  forth  Mary  Hall. 


The  girl  could  hardly  realize  that  such  was  the  case,  but 
she  was  one  of  the  sensible  sort,  and  she  listened  as  Charlie 
quickly  explained  how  it  had  all  happened. 

Five  minutes  later  a  horse  had  been  selected  for  her  to 
ride,  and  then  all  three  started  for  the  camp  in  the  glen. 

CHAPTER  X. 

) 

CONCLUSION. 

Yohng  Wild  West  was  not  long  in  mounting  his  sorrel 
stallion. 

Jim  Dart  and  the  cowboys  were  right  after  him. 

The  young  deadshot  almost  forgot  that  Arietta  was  to 
accompany  them,  and  when  she  called  out  to  him  he  turned 
in  the  saddle  and  said : 

“All  right,  Et.  But  I  think  you  may  as  well  stay  pretty 
well  in  the  rear.  You  follow  us,  but  don’t  get  too  close 
to  the  redskins.  You  can  try  what  you  can  do  with  your 
Winchester  at  long  range.  Try  and  pick  some  of  them  off 
at  about  three  hundred  yards.” 

“All  right.  Wild,”  the  girl  answered,  and  then  she  took 
her  time  about  mounting. 

Our  hero  now  dashed  forward  and  quickly  overtook  Dart 
and  the  three  cowboys. 

Then  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  well  in  the  lead. 

“Come  on,  boys!”  he  shouted.  “The  scouting  part  of 
the  work  is  done,  and  it  didn’t  take  very  long,  either.  Now 
it  is  for  us  to  save  the  emigrant  train.” 

They  responded  by  a  subdued  shout,  for  they  did  not 
want  to  let  the  Apaches  know  they  were  after  them. 

When  they  had  gone  but  a  short  distance  they  came  in 
plain  view  of  the  redskins,  and  as  Wild  got  a  good  look  at 
them  he  decided  that  nearly  if  not  all  of  them  were  on  the 
way  to  make  the  attack. 

“Jim,”  said  he,  “I  reckon  it’s  going  to  be  hot  work  while 
it  lasts.  If  those  men  belonging  to  the  wagon  train  onlv 
do  as  I  told  them  and  be  sure  to  make  every  shot  tell,  1 
think  we  will  soon  have  Wounded  Bears  crowd  on  the  run. 
They  won’t  face  the  music  after  they  find  their  companions 
falling  all  around  them. 

“You’re  right.  Wild,”  Dart  answered,  nodding  his  head. 
“I  reckon  when  thev  find  thov  are  getting  it  from  two  dif- 
ferent  directions  they  will  be  glad  to  beat  a  retreat.” 

“Well,  we’ll  soon  know  all  about  it.  for  the  emigrant 
train  can’t  he  very  far  away.  Oxen  don’t  travel  very  fast, 
you  know.” 

rl  hev  did  not  attempt  to  draw  any  nearer  to  the  painted 
warriors,  but  continued  on  parallel  with  them. 

As  yet  they  were  satisfied  that  they  bad  not  been  seen, 
and  this  suited  them  all  the  better. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  the  war-whoop  of  the  Apaches 
sounded  on  the  air,  and  then  our  friends  knew  that  thev 
were  drawing  pretty  close  to  the  wagon  train. 

I  hey  had  not  been  able  to  see  it  yet.  on  account  of  the 
high  knoll  that  jutted  out  slantingly  from  the  high  ground 
to  the  right. 

\\  ild  knew  they  could  gain  rapidly  upon  the  redskins  by 
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ruling  li'i  tills,  find  us  ho  had  marked  it  pretty  well  when 
ho  passed  it  not  long  before,  lie  now  headed  straight  for  it. 
“Hadn't  we  better  go  around.  Wild?"  Joe  Harper  said. 

“Xo,  come  this  way.  We’ll  gain  a  whole  lot  by  it,”  was 

the  reply. 

The  cowboy  said  no  more,  but  rode  along,  holding  the 
ritle  that  had  been  supplied  to  him  by  our  friends  ready 

for  use. 


The  slope  that  led  over  the  knoll  was  soon  reached,  and 
the  iron-clad  hoofs  of  the  horses  rang  out  sharply  as’ they 
came  in  contact  with  the  stony  ground  that  was  there. 

Once  at  the  top  Harper  saw  how  much  they  had  gained 
by  taking  that  route. 

“I  reckon  we’ll  be  there  almost  as  soon  as  they  are,”  lie 
said,  nodding  his  head  with  satisfaction. 

W  ild  now  noticed  that  the  emigrants  were  whipping  the 
oxen,  and  that  the  train  had  started  on  at  a  faster  gait. 

The  wagons  drawn  by  the  horses  were  rapidly  going  to 
the  front  now,  and  as  the  women  and  children  were  in  these 
the  boy  saw  the  wisdom  of  such  a  movement. 

.  As  they  were  starting  to  descend  to  the  other  side  of  the 
high  piece  of  ground,  the  boy  looked  back,  and  then,  much 
to  his  surprise,  he  saw  Arietta  and  an  Indian  ridino*  alono- 

after  him.  n  n 

“Go  on,  boys,”  he  said.  “I’ll  soon  catch  you.” 

Then  he  brought  his  horse  to  a  halt  and  waited  for  them. 
The  Indian  was  Little  Snake. 

“He  come  too  late.  Young  Wild  West,”  the  Apache  said, 
shaking  his  head  sadly.  “Me  want  to  tell  you  that  Wounded 
Bear  send  his  braves  to  kill  the  men  of  the  wagon  train. 
Me  ride  very  fast,  but  my  horse  stumble  and  throw  me. 
Then  it  take  me  plenty  time  to  catch  the  horse  and  ride  om 
Me  get  to  your  camp  and  find  that  you  just  go.  Little 
Snake  remembers  that  Young  Wild  West  save  his  life,  and 
he  no  want  to  fight  the  palefaces  no  more.” 

“All  right,  redskin,”  Wild  answered.  “I  don’t  suppose 
you  want  to  fight  vour  own  friends,  either,  so  you  just  hang 
back,  in  case  anything  happens.” 

So  saying,  the  boy  swung  his  horse  around  and  started 
away,  much  swifter  than  he  had  been  riding  before. 

He  could  hear  firing  now,  and  he  knew  that  the  fight  be¬ 
tween  the  fiendish  Apaches  and  the  travelers  was  on. 


As  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  descent  and  started  for  the 
open  spot  toward  the  exciting  scene  that  lay  before  him  he 
saw  that  Jim  and  the  cowboys  were  already  blazing  away. 

“On,  Spitfire !”  he  exclaimed,  as  lie  patted  the  gallant 
sorrel  on  the  neck.  “  I  reckon  we’ve  got  to  take  the  lead  in 
this  charge.” 

The  horse  seemed  to  thoroughly  understand  what  his 
young  master  said,  for  he  uttered  a  low  neigh  and  then  cov¬ 
ered  the  ground  quicker  than  before. 

the  result  was  that  Wild  joined  those  who  had  been  lead¬ 
ing  him  when  they  were  not  more  than  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  place  where  the  fight  was  in  progress. 

The  boy  was  now  right  in  his  element. 

“They’re  holding  their  own.  Wild,”  Jim  Dart  shouted 

to  him. 

“You  bet  they  are,  Wild.”  Joe  Harper  hastened  to  add. 

'ihen,  like  the  avengers  they  were,  the  little  band  dashed 

[  forward  to  the  rescue. 


“Forward,  boys!"  called  out  Young  Wild  West,  as  he 
swung  his  gun  over  his  head.  “  We  must  save  the  emigrant 
train/’ 

A  shout  went  up  from  his  partner  and  the  cowboys.  The 
redskins  yelled  defiantly. 

A  glance  told  our  hero  that  the  emigrants  were  holding 
the  Apaches  pretty  well  in  hand,  for  the  gap  that  lay  be¬ 
tween  them  was  about  the  same  as  when  lie  had  dashed 
down  the  hill. 

The  rifles  of  the  brave  little  band  of  defenders  were 
•‘racking  away,  and  both  horses  and  Indians  were  falling. 

Dropping  the  reins  upon  the  sorrel’s  neck,  lie  now 
brought  his  Winchester  into  play. 

Five  times  he  pulled  the  trigger  and  ejected  the  empty 
shells,  and  as  each  report  rang  out  an  Apache  warrior  bit 
the  dust. 

But  Jim  Dart  and  the  cowboys  were  keeping  it  up  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  result  was  that  the  slaughter  was  really 
awful. 

The  Indians  were  now  so  badly  rattled  that  their  bullets 
went  wide  of  the  mark. 

They  had  checked  their  rush,  which  had  been  parallel 
with  the  wagon  train,  and  they  were  now  riding  about  in 
every  direction,  many  of  them  leaning  over  the  sides  of 
their  horses  to  escape  the  hail  of  bullets  that  was  coming 
their  wav. 

That  the  leader  of  the  emigrants  knew  what  to  do  was 
evident,  for  the  wagon  train  was  suddenly  pulled  up  in  a 
semicircle,  and  a  halt  was  made. 

Then  from  behind  the  wagons  the  men  kept  on  firing.  * 

Wild  knew  better  than  to  get  too  close  to  the  scattered 
redskins  just  then,  so  he  practiced  the  same  tactics  that 
they  usually  did  by  riding  back  and  forth  and  firing  when¬ 
ever  lie  saw  The  opportunity  to  hit  the  mark. 

For  five  minutes  this  sort  of  thing  kept  up,  and  though 
lie  heard  many  bullets  whizz  over  his  head,  not  one  touched 
him  or  any  of  his  companions. 

Judging  by  the  number  of  the  scattered  horses  that  were 
now  running  furiously  over  the  open  space,  nearly  half  of 
the  redskins  must  have  fallen. 

Xo  doubt  the  majority  of  them  had  met  their  death,  but 
the  chances  were  that  several  lay  wounded  upon  the  ground. 

At  least  not  one  of  their  red  foes  was  seen  facing  them. 

All  were  trying  to  draw  away. 

“Xow,  then,  boys,  after  them !”  shouted  the  young  dend- 
shot.  “We  may  as  well  teach  them  a  lesson  that  will  last 
them  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Some  of  them  will  escape,  of 
course,  but  they  will  have  something  to  always  think  about/' 

Dart  and  the  cowboys  responded  with  a  cheer,  and  then 
away  they  dashed  after  the  fleeing  Apaches. 

They  kept  firing  as  they  rode,  and  when  one  emptied  tlx 
magazine  of  his  rifle  the  others  managed  to  keep  on  finny 
while  it  was  reloaded. 

Finally  our  hero  saw  that  less  than  two  dozen  of  the  red¬ 
skins  were  bunched  together,  and  making  a  desperate  effort 
to  find  a  place  of  safety. 

The  others  had  all  gone  down  before  the  hail  of  bullets. 

They  were  close  enough  now  to  use  their  revolvers,  and 
the  cowboys,  who  were  so  used  to  such  weapons,  began  pep¬ 
pering  them. 
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“Boys,  I  reckon  that  will  do/5  the  young  deadshot  called 
out,  when  he  saw  that  only  about  a  score  remained.  “Let 
them  go.  I  hardly  think  they  will  ever  make  an  attack 
upon  an  emigrant  train  again.” 

The  cowboys  acted  as  though  they  were  anxious  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  pursuit,  but  they  promptly  responded  to  the  boy’s 
order,  and  turned  their  horses  and  rode  back  to  him. 

When  they  all  rode  up  to  the  emigrants  they  were  greeted 
by  a  cheer  from  the  men,  women  and  children. 

“Here  comes  our  brave  young  scout,”  shouted  John 
Leech,  and  then  he  rushed  forward  and  half  dragged  the 
boy  from  his  horse. 

He  gave  him  such  a  hug  that  Wild  likened  it  to  that  of 
a  bear. 

But  he  took  it  good-naturedly,  and  assured  them  that  he 
was  as  much  pleased  at  the  result  of  the  fight  as  they 
were. 

Leech’s  wife  now  stepped  forward,  her  eyes  red  with 
weeping. 

“My  sister !”  she  exclaimed,  looking  at  the  boy  anx¬ 
iously. 

“Well,  I  reckon  you  will  soon  see  her,  because  I  hardly 
think  many  of  the  redskins  were  left  in  the  camp.  Certain¬ 
ly  Cheyenne  Charlie  and  our  clever  Chinee  will  have  found 
a  way  to  rescue  her.  I  feel  that  they  have  just  as  much  as 
though  I  knew  it.  Suppose  you  and  your  husband  ride 
over  with  me.  Then  we  will  soon  find  out  all  about  it.” 

Leech  and  his  wife  were  only  too  glad  to  accept  the  invi¬ 
tation,  and  when  a  horse  had  been  found  for  the  woman 
they  at  once  started  off  with  our  hero,  Jim  and  the  cowboys 
following. 

They  had  learned  that  only  two  omthree  of  the  men  had 
been  slightly  wounded,  so  there  was  really  nothing  to  keep 
them  there  just  then.  ' 

As  they  rode  off  they  were  met  by  Arietta. 

“Where  is  Little  Snake,  Et?”  Wild  asked. 

“Gone,”  was  the  reply.  “He  said  he  would  not  wait  any 
longer.  But  he  wanted  me  to  tell  you  that  he  was  going 
to  be  a  good  Indian  from  this  time  out.  He  has  started 
straight  for  the  reservation,  so  he  says.” 

“Well,  all  right.  I  reckon  there  is  a  whole  lot  of  good 
in  that  redskin.  I  hope  he  makes  out  all  right.  I  wonder 
what  Charlie  will  think  when  he  hears  this.” 


did  find  out  just  wlrat  was  up,  an’  fixed  things  just  as  they 
should  be.  It  was  a  terrible  defeat  tlier  Apaches  met  with, 
an’  I  will- say  that  I’m  more  than  glad  of  it.” 

“Well,  you  are  not  more  glad*  than  I  am,”  the  boy  an¬ 
swered,  modestly.  “Don't  thank  me  for  anything.  It  is  a 
pleasure  for  us  to  be  of  assistance  to  anyone.” 

Then  he  turned  to  Charlie  and  said : 

“So  you  fixed  the  half-breed  and  the  old  chief,  did  you  ?” 

“I  sartinly  did,  Wild,”  was  the  reply.  “I  done  it  in  self- 
defence,  too.” 

C  He  said  this  with  something  like  pride,  no  doubt  to  show 
that  he  had  not  been  cruel  in  the  matter. 

“Well,  did  you  see  anything  of  Little  Snake?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  the  scout  answered,  for  he  had  forgotten  about 
the  young  chief.  “I  seen  him  drop  back  from  ther  band, 
and  then  head  this  way.  Did  he  come  here 

“He  did,  Charlie,”  Arietta  answered,  and  then  she  related 
what  Little  Snake  had  said,  and:  how  he  had  acted. 

“Great  gimlets !  I  reckon  that  red  galoot  did  appreciate 
what  you  done  for  him,  Wild,”  he  said,  shaking  his  head. 
“Well,  I  can’t  say  as  I  would  trust  him  a  whole  lot  even 
if  he  did.  But  let  him  go.” 

“He  has  already  gone  back  for  the  reservation,  Charlie.” 

“Well,  that’s  all  right.  I  ain’t  got  no  more  love  for  him 
than  I  had  afore.” 

There  is  not  much  more  to  tell  in  this  story. 

Young  Wild  West  and  his  friends  had  certainly  had  an 
exciting  time  of  it  with  the  Apaches,  and  the  climax  had 
been  reached  when  the  emigrant  train  was  saved. 

Satisfied  that  thev  would  see  no  more  of  the  Indians,  our 
friends  decided  to  break  camp  and  join  the  train,  so  they 
might  stop  with  the  emigrants  overnight. 

This  they  did,  the  three  cowboys  going  with  them,  and 
it  was  a  jolly  time  that  all  hands  participated  in. 

The  next  day  Young  Wild  West,  with  his  partners,  the 
girls  and  the  two  Chinamen  took  leave  of  the  emigrants  and 
the  cowboys,  and  rode  off  toward  the  New  Mexico  line  in 
search  of  further  adventures. 


THE  END. 


“Well,  he  won’t  believe  that  the  Indian  was  anything 
but  a  scoundrel,  I  suppose.  You  could  not  make  him 
change  his  mind  on  that  point,” 

As  they  neared  the  camp  in  the  glen  they  saw  three  riders 
approaching  off  tp  the  right. 

The  moment  his  eyes  lighted  upon  them  Wild  knew  that 
twu  of  them  were  Cheyenne  Charlie  and  Hop  Wall. 

The  other  was  a  female,  so  he  was  sure  that  the  girl  had 
been  rescued. 

They  all  met  at  the  camp  two  or  three  minutes  later,  and 
then  Mary  Hall  iyas  weeping  in  the  embrace  of  her  sister. 

She  tried  to  tell  what  had  happened,  but  Cheyenne  Char¬ 
lie  was  forced  to  take  it  up  and  related  all  about  it. 

“Well,  this  is  what  I  call  a  wonderful  adventure,”  de¬ 
clared  John  Leech,  ns  he  looked  at  our  hero  admiringly. 
“Young  Wild  West,  I  don’t  know  how  I  can  thank  you  for 
this.  You  offered  to  act  as  a  scout  for  us,  and  you  certainly 
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SOME  GOOD  ARTICLES. 


“Every  little  while,”  said  the  manager  of  a  dogs’  boarding¬ 
house,  “the  owners  of  these  animals  prefer  a  request  that 
seems  utterly  absurd.  The  strangest  of  all  was  made  by  a 
woman  who  came  recently  to  secure  accommodation  for  two 
of  her  pets.  ‘What  do  you  feed  your  boarders  on  Sunday?’ 
she  asked.  ‘The  regulation  fare,’  I  told  her.  ‘Oh,’  she  said, 
‘that  won’t  do  for  my  dogs.  They  have  been  used  to  some¬ 
thing  extra  for  Sunday  dinner,  and  if  there  was  a  change  in 
their  fare  for  the  worse,  now  that  they  have  gone  to  board¬ 
ing,  I  am  sure  they  would  suffer.  Kindly  see  that  they  have 
a  good  Sunday  dinner.  I  am  willing  to  pay  extra  for  it  if 
necessary.’  In  consideration  of  that  extra  remuneration  clause 
I  promised  to  provide  some  fancy  dishes  for  the  two  dogs  on 
the  Sabbath-day.  I  am  quite  sure  the  dainties  won’t  agree 
with  the  little  beasts,  but  the  contract  calls  for  tid-bits,  and 
tid-bits  I’ll  provide  if  it  kills  them.” 

You  can  send  a  parcel  from  London  or  Callao  to  Chicago 
by  mail.  You  cannot  mail  one  of  more  than  four  pounds’ 
weight  from  New  York  to  Chicago.  In  France  you  can  mail 
a  6.61  pound  parcel  to  be  delivered  at  addressee’s  house  for  17 
cents;  22  pounds  goes  for  30  cents  to  any  French  address.  In 
Germany,  Switzerland  and  Sweden  parcels  can  be  sent  C.  0.  D. 
A  man  leaving  a  hotel  unexpectedly  can  have  his  washing 
mailed  after  him.  Since  March  1  the  United  States  has  had 
parcels-post  arrangements  with  Ecuador,  Bermuda,  the  Wind¬ 
ward  Islands,  Japan,  Hongkong,  Chili,  Honduras,  Peru  and  a 
whole  lot  of  other  countries.  But  not  with  the  United  States. 
John  Wanamaker  said  that  the  four  reasons  why  the  United 
States  has  no  modern  parcels-post  system  are  the  American 
Express  Company,  the  United  States  Express  Company,  the 
Adams  Express  Company  and  the  Wells-Fargo  Express  Com¬ 
pany.  But  a  parcels-post  arrangement  with  Turkey  is  -pro¬ 
posed  and  likely  to  be  made. 

A  North  Carolina  correspondent  says  that  through  the  en¬ 
forcing  of  the  stock  laws  in  the  mountains  of  that  State  the 
ravages  of  the  razorback  hog  are  being  curtailed.  In  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Southern  and  middle  Western  States  hogs  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  roam  at  will  through  the  woods  and  river  bottoms 
of  sparsely  settled  regions.  An  attempt  is  made  to  mark 
them  by  means  of  notching,  slitting  or  clipping  the  ears,  an 
unsatisfactory  method  at  best,  and  one  which  has  caused 
many  a  neighborhood  feud  and  the  spilling  of  some  human 
blood.  There  is  always  a  certain  percentage  of  these  hogs 


that  cannot  be  claimed  or  taken  up  by  any  person,  because 
proof  of  ownership  is  lacking,  and  as  the  practice  has  been 
in  vogue  for  a  great  many  years  there  are  plenty  of  genuine 
wild  hogs.  Whether  or  not  the  progenitors  of  the  razorback 
hog  were  fat,  slow-going  beasts,  such  as  prosperous  farmers 
own,  we  do  not  know.  The  fact  is  that  the  present  woods 
rangers  are  long  of  leg,  swift  of  foot  and  so  lean  that  the 
term  “razorback”  is  fairly  appropriate.  Accustomed  to  en¬ 
counters  with  other  woods  prowlers  in  defense  of  their  young, 
they  have  developed  a  sort  of  courage,  and  while  they  will 
not  attack  men  they  often  set  upon  hunting  dogs,  invade 
camps  and  despoil  everything  within  their  reach.  In  the 
regions  infested  by  these  scavengers  the  loss  in  eggs  and  the 
young  of  game  birds  is  very  large.  Where  there  are  no  fences 
the  razorbacks  scour  the  woods  so  carefully  that  nothing  they 
will  eat  escapes.  They  travel  fast  and  far  and  rake  the  coun¬ 
try  as  with  a  fine  tcfoth  comb;  their  sense  of  smell  is  highly 
developed,  and  the  eggs  and  young  of  ground-nesting  birds 
are  never  safe  when  they  are  abroad. 


GRINS  AND  CHUCKLES. 


“Are  they  popular?”  “L should  say  they  are.  They  own  an 
automobile,  a  summer  cottage  and  a  naphtha  launch.” 

De  Smarte — “Why  do  you  persist  in  buying  your  clothes  at 
instalment  houses?”  De  Sharpe — “They  always  try  to  give 
me  stuff  that  will  last  until  the  instalments  are  paid.” 

Higgins — How  were  the  aeroplane  races  yesterday?  Wiggins 
— Good,  only  for  the  fact  that  the  track  was  too  heavy  for 
making  records.  Higgins — What  do  you  mean?  Wiggins — 
They  were  pulled  off  over  Pittsburg,  you  know. 

“What’s  this  I  hear  about  Casey?”  asked  McGinnis.  “He’s 
been  trying  to  asphyxiate  himself,”  said  O’Reilly.  “G’wan! 
What  did  he  do?”  “He  lit  every  gas  jet  in  the  house  and  sat 
down  and  waited.” 

Husband — “Have  you  done  your  best  to  economize  this 
month,  Mary,  as  I  requested?”  Wife — “Oh,  yes;  I  spoke  to  the 
grocer,  the  butcher,  and  the  landlord,  and  got  them  to  put  off 
presenting  their  bills  until  next  month.” 

A  messenger  boy  was  told  to  deliver  a  telegram  to  a  certain 
Chicago  minister  on  a  Sunday  morning  at  the  hour  when  the 
preacher  was  in  the  pulpit.  The  boy  gained  entrance  to  the 
vestry  door  and  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  reach  the 
minister,  who  was  then  in  the  midst  of  his  discourse.  He 
finally  succeeded  in  attracting  the  attention  of  one  of  the 
ushers,  to  whom  he  whispered:  “How  long  has  dat  guy  been 
preachin’?”  “About  thirty  years,”  said  the  usher.  “Well,  I 
guess  I’ll  wait.  He  must  be  nearly  done,”  said  theC  boy. 

“I  wonder  how  many  love  affairs  have  been  spoiled  by  that 
infernal  ‘little  brother’?”  remarked  a  member  of  a  Broad 
Street  club  the  other  night,  apropos  of  a  discussion  on  mar¬ 
riage.  “The  latest  tragedy  of  this  kind  which  I  have  heard 
of  occurred  in  a  home  of  a  well-known  society  girl  just  re¬ 
cently.  An  informal  card  party  was  in  progress,  and  a  young 
fellow,  who  had  been  very  marked  in  his  attentions  to  the 
daughter  of  the  house,  had  her  for  his  partner.  In  the  midst 
of  the  play,  ‘little  brother’  popped  up  with  this  query:  ‘Mr. 
Blank,  does  sister  play  cards  well?’  ‘Yes,  very  well,  indeed,’ 
replied  the  suitor.  ‘Well,  then,  you’d  better  look  out,’  shouted 
the  youngster,  *  ’cause  I  heard  mother  say  that  if  she  played 
her  cards  well  she  would  catch  you  yet.’  ” 
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The  Frontiersman’s  Escape 


By  Alexander  Armstrong. 


Many  years  ago,  when  Iowa  was  the  western  border  of  ordi¬ 
nary  American  travel,  Morton  Massey  built  a  cabin  near  to  the 
spot  where  the  town  of  Muscatine  now  stands  and  maintained 
himself,  wife  and  child  by  tilling  the  ground  in  summer  and 
trapping  in  winter. 

One  morning  Massey  was  awakened  in  a  very  rude  manner. 
The  butt  ends  of  half  a  dozen  riding  whips  battered  against 
his  strong  door  and  hoarse  voices  on  the  outside  demanded 
admission. 

Looking  through  a  small  window,  the  frontiersman  saw  half 
a  dozen  men  sitting  on  their  steaming  horses. 

Not  knowing  them,  and  not  knowing  the  object  of  their  visit, 
he  hastily  slipped  on  all  his  clothing  and  grasped  his  rifle  be¬ 
fore  unbarring  the  door. 

Massey  was  a  very  good  man,  but  he  had  a  stern,  almost 
harsh  countenance. 

The  moment  he  appeared  one  of  the  mounted  men  cried: 

“I’ll  bet  he’s  the  chap.  He  looks  just  like  a  thief.” 

The  backwoodsman  turned  fiercely  on  the  speaker.  His 
blood  was  up  in  less  than  a  minute  and  he  cocked  his  rifle 
with  an  angry  snap. 

“Hold  on!”  authoritatively  said  one  man,  who  appeared 
to  be  the  leader.  “You  can  quarrel  and  fight  when  we  get 
this  business  finished.  See  here,  mister,  where  is  your  stable?” 

“That  shanty  yonder,”  snapped  Massey,  who  wondered  what 
it  all  meant. 

“Then  unlock  it,  or  we’ll  make  no  bones  about  smashing 
it  in.” 

“It  is  always  unlocked,”  said  the  brave  frontiersman.  “But 
who  are  you  that  insult  a  peaceable  man?” 

“We’re  the  Cedarville  Regulators,”  replied  the  leader. 
“There  was  a  fine  horse  stolen  in  towTn,  and  we’ve  tracked 
the  animal  and  thief  here,  and  here  the  trail  has  come  to  an 
end.” 

While  he  had  been  speaking  one  of  the  men  had  dashed  to 
the  stable,  and  in  an  instant  came  back  the  words: 

“The  horse  is  here!” 

That  was  enough.  Men  of  that  sort  did  not  stand  to  ask 
questions  or  argue  points. 

“Take  him,  my  lads!  ”  cried  the  leader,  and  backed  by  his 
men  he  threw  himself  upon  Massey. 

The  latter  understood  his  situation  in  an  instant.  He  knew 
that  through  some  plan,  or  else  through  some  chance,  the 
stolen  horse  had  been  placed  in  his  stable,  and  on  the  evidence 
furnished  on  this  circumstance  these  rough  and  ready  regu¬ 
lators  would  not  hesitate  to  hang  him.  Therefore,  having  no 
desire  to  die  the  death  of  a  horse  thief,  he  fought  for  liberty 
like  a  tiger. 

But  what  could  one'  man,  however  brave,  do  against  num¬ 
bers? 

In  a  moment  he  was  hurled  to  the  ground. 

Strong  cords  were  passed  around  his  hands  and  feet,  and  he 
lay  bound  and  helpless  upon  the  threshold  of  his  own  door. 

And  while  the  weeping  wife  was  crying  out  for  mercy  to 
them  they  put  Massey  on  the  stolen  horse  and  dashed  away  to 
Cedarville.  j 

Bound  down  to  the  horse’s  back  Massey  passed  over  mile 
after  mile,  until  from  his  rigid  position  and  his  swift  passage 
through  the  cold  air  he  became  considerably  chilled. 


“Men,”  he  said,  for  his  tongue  was  free,  “you  are  torturing 
an  innocent  man.” 

“Bah!  ”  was  the  jeering  reply. 

“And  even  if  I  am  guilty - ” 

He  was  going  to  make  an  appeal  for  mercy,  when  at  that 
very  instant  there  rang  out  a  loud  chorus  of  yells. 

Like  a  whirlwind  in  the  desert  a  band  of  Indians  swept 
down  upon  them. 

The  horse  to  which  Massey  was  bound  had  been  traveling 
soberly  along  with  the  rest,  not  led,  nor  urged,  but  when  the 
charge  was  made,  and  the  bullets  began  to  fly  he  kicked  up 
his  heels,  snorted  and  rushed  away  at  full  speed,  not  caring 
for  such  hot  quarters. 

Like  Mazeppa,  bound  to  the  wild  horse  of  Tartary,  Massey 
was  borne  away  at  a  rapid  rate,  he  knew  not  whither. 

For  over  a  mile  the  frightened  animal  ran  on.  Then  he 
reached  a  piece  of  heavy  timber  land,  and  the  frontiersman 
expected  that  he  would  moderate  his  speed,  but  still  he 
rushed  on  with  frightened  bounds. 

At  length,  however,  the  animal  struck  heavily  against  a 
tree;  there  was  a  severe  shock,  a  ripping,  tearing  sound,  and 
then  the  hunter  flew  from  the  back  of  the  steed  to  the  green 
sward. 

The  force  with  which  he  struck  upon  the  hard  earth  de¬ 
prived  Massey  of  all  sensibility. 

I 

His  leg  had  come  in  contact  with  a  very  sharp-edged  piece 
of  bark,  and  the  result  was  a  gash  from  which  the  blood  oozed 
forth  in  a  tiny  stream. 

For  perhaps  an  hour  he  lay  there,  as  in  a  mazy  dream,  but 
half  recovered  from  his  stupor.  Then  a  heavy  paw  touched 
him  on  the  leg. 

It  brought  him  back  to  consciousness  with  a  jump;  a  large 
gray  wolf  was  over  him. 

Massey  gave  such  a  scream  of  genuine  terror  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  bounded  away  in  perfect  fright. 

To  his  surprise,  the  hunter  found  that^the  shock  had  broken 
the  cords  that  bound  him.  He  bounded  to  his  feet;  the  cold 
air  revived  him. 

He  saw  the  great  wolf  slinking  awray  like  a  cowardly  cur 
through  the  trees,  and  he  felt  a  thrill  of  terror  as  he  heard 
a  long  chorus  of  yelps  coming  from  all  sides.  He  looked  down 
at  the  injured  leg,  saw  the  trickling  blood  and  knew  that  the 
keen-scented  animals  had  smelled  his  life  current. 

He  glanced  around  him,  mapped  out  his  course  in  his  mind, 
and  then  away  he  started  for  home. 

Within  two  minutes’  time  there  were  fully  twenty  hungry 
wolves  on  his  track. 

Emboldened  by  numbers,  the  otherwise  cowardly  animals 
began  to  close  in  upon  him. 

Massey  felt  for  his  weapons.  He  had  but  a  knife. 

Putting  on  his  best  speed,  the  settler  ran  on,  casting  many  a 
backward  glance  at  his  four-footed  foes. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  yelling  pack  of  wolves. 

“Oh,  if  I  had  a  gun  I’d  scare  the  wits  out  of  them,”  mut¬ 
tered  Massey.  “Powder  would  scatter  them.  Never  mind,  Ell 
stretch  some  of  them  out  before  I  go  down.” 

An  instant  later  the  foremost  ones  of  the  pack  were  upon 
him.  He  turned  with  the  knife  in  his  hand,  made  a  quick 
slash,  and  stretched  the  first  wolf  out,  wounded. 

In  an  instant  the  other  wolves  had  torn  their  comrade  to 
shreds,  while  the  frontiersman  ran  fleetly  on. 

Brief  respite.  In  less  than  two  minutes  the  hungry  demons 
were  on  his  track. 

Whirr!  through  the  air  sprang  the  largest  animal  in  the 
pack  and  landed  fairly  on  the  hunter’s  back.  His  lolling 
tongue  and  hot  breath  touched  Massey’s  cheek;  the  latter 
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stabbed  at  him  o\er  his  shoulder,  striking  him  again  and 
a^aiu,  jet  still  he  clung  on,  and  his  weight  was  bearing  Mas¬ 
sey  down  to  the  ground  when - 

Crack,  the  keen  repoit  of  a  rifle  rang  out,  and  the  wolf 
dropped  down  dead,  while  the  rest  of  the  pack,  at  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  firearms  turned  tail  and  ran. 

And  then  Massej  found  that  he  was  close  to  his  cabin,  and 
that  it  was  his  faithful  wife  who  fired  the  shot. 

The  band  of  regulators  were  wiped  out  by  the  Indians,  and 
as  nobody  else  troubled  themselves  about  the  horse  case,  Mor¬ 
ton  Massey  was  left  unmolested  to  live  to  a  ripe  old  age  and 
recount  over  and  over  the  story  of  the  frontiersman’s! 
escape. 


“DOC”  NELSON  AND  THE  BEARS 


Dr.  J.  W.  Nelson,  once  supervisor  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  between  Coatsville  and  Harrisburg,  relates  a  lively 
experience  with  a  couple  of  curious  bears. 

I  “Some  of  the  railroad  that  I  have  charge  of  among  the  hills 
of  that  part  of  the  State,”  said  the  supervisor,  “runs  through 
some  country  that  is  wild  enough  to  raise  real  scalp-lifting 
Indians  in  and  furnish  them  all  the  hunting  ground  they  would 
want  for  the  next  century  or  so.  When  I  first  went  up  there 
I  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  big  bears  that  made  it 
their  business  to  lurk  in  those  regions  and  pick  up  any  stray 
lumberman  or  bark  peeler  that  might  come  in  their  way.  One 
day  one  of  my  trackmen  came  running  into  Osceola,  white  as 
a  sheet,  with  the  news  that  another  workman  was  at  that 
very  moment  treed  on  top  of  a  freight  car  by  a  persistent  and 

I  aggravating  bear. 

“The  man’s  story  was  that  while  he  and  his  companion 
were  at  work  on  the  track  a  big  bear  had  come  deliberately  out 
of  the  woods  near  where  they  were  and  stopped  and  looked 
at  them.  The  two  men  dropped  their  tools  and  ran.  The  bear 
seemed  to  think  that  was  fun,  and  he  ran  after  the  scared  rail¬ 
roaders.  One  of  the  men  scrambled  up  the  high  bank  and  the 
other  kept  on  down  the  railroad  track.  It  was  the  trail  of  this 
one  that  the  bear  followed.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the 
track  an  empty  freight  car  was  standing  on  a  siding.  The 
man  who  had  climbed  the  bank  stopped  when  he  saw  that 
the  bear  wasn’t  after  him  and  watched  the  race  between  his 
companion  and  bruin. .  By  the  time  the  freight  car  was 
reached  by  the  flying  railroader  the  bear  was  close  upon  his 
heels.  The  frightened  trackman  whipped  around  one  corner 
of  the  car.  The  bear  did  the  same.  Around  and  around  the 
car  the  chase  was  kept  up,  and  at  every  turn  the  man  on  the 
bank  expected  to  see  his  comrade  gobbled  up.  At  last  an  idea 
seemed  to  take  possession  of  the  pursued,  and  he  jumped  on 
1  the  bumper  of  the  car  and  skinned  up  the  brakeman’s  ladder 
like  a  monkey.  The  bear  tried  to  do  the  same  thing,  but  he 
,  wasn’t  built  just  for  that  sort  of  climbing,  and  his  game 
escaped  him. 

“But  bruin  wasn’t  inclined  to  give  up  right  off,  so  he  squat- 
k  ted  down  and  opened  siege  on  the  railroader  perched  on  the 
[  roof.  At  that  point  of  the  proceedings  the  man  on  the  bank 
P-be  thought  him  that  it  wouldn’t  be  a  bad  idea  to  go  after  help. 

”1  wasn’t  caring  for  sport  with  bear  just  then,  and  didn’t  go 
IwHb  the  party.  They  found  the  man  in  the  car  in  a  state  of 
I  *i^ge,  the  bear  sitting  composedly  on  the  ground  and  watching 
Ihim  At  the  approach  of  the  rescuing  party  the  bear  saw  that 
j n  wa*  about  to  be  spoiled  and  he  got  up  and  took  himself 
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off  to  the  woods.  After  that  I  began  to  think  that  maybe  there 
might  be  a  bear  or  two  around  that  country  after  all. 

“As  I  had  to  make  a  good  many  trips  to  and  fro  through 
it  on  my  tricycle,  I  found  myself  falling  into  the  curious  habit 
of  cogitating  quite  a  little  on  the  subject  of  bears  and  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  sharp  eye  skinned  on  the  woods  on  both  sides  of  the 
track  as  well  as  on  the  road  ahead  of  me.  I  never  thought  of 
surveying  the  country  behind  me. 

“Well,  the  other  day  I  was  skimming  along  on  my  railroad 
tricycle  at  a  tolerably  lively  rate  through  the  woods  when  I 
struck  quite  a  heavy  up-grade  on  a  curve.  Suddenly  I  felt  my 
machine  make  a  quick  lunge  ahead  and  start  off  at  a  good 
gait  without  any  particular  aid  from  me.  I  looked  behind,  and 
what  did  1  see  but  a  slamming  big  bear,  with  both  forefeet  upon 
the  machine  and  his  snout  almost  on  my  neck,  while  he  was 
walking  along  on  his  hind  feet  pushing  the  tricycle,  just  as 
you  see  trick  elephants  in  the  circus  roll  a  barrel.  I  only  took 
time  to  get  one  glimpse  at  the  bear,  but  that  was  enough  to 
satisfy  me  that  he  was  just  more  than  enjoying  the  fun  of 
pushing  that  machine,  and  if  I  had  only  thought  a  moment, 

I  believe  I  would  have  let  him  push  me  the  rest  of  the  trip, 
feeling  sure  that  he  would  have  done  it  and  been  glad  of  the 
chance  without  ever  thinking  once  of  harm  to  me.  But  I 
wasn’t  quick  witted  enough  for  that,  and  sc  I  just  laid  myself 
out  to  run  away  from  that  bear  about  as  soon  as  I  could.  I 
made  the  tricycle  hum,  but  if  that  bear  didn’t  hang  on  for 
more  than  a  mile  I  wouldn’t  say  so,  and  every  time  I  glanced 
over  my  shoulder  at  him  I  could  see  glee  pictured  all  over  his 
face  as  his  two  hind  feet  worked  like  the  legs  of  a  two-minute 
trotter  to  keep  up  with  the  procession. 

“At  last  I  struck  a  pretty  heavy  down-grade  and  was  soon 
going  down  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute.  That  was  more 
than  the  bear  could  handle,  and  I  felt  him  leave  me.  I  looked 
around  and  saw  him  rolling  like  a  ball  along  the  track  in  a 
cloud  of  dust.  When  he  came  to  a  stop  he  got  on  his  feet  and 
gazed  after  me  in  a  manner  that  conveyed  to  me  the  idea  of 
reproach.  But  I  had  no  time  to  stop  and  go  back  and  take 
him  on  again,  and  was  soon  out  of  his  sight. 

“I  slacked  up  after  a  while,  wiped  my  perspiring  face  and 
pondered  on  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  that  sportive  bear, 
and  wondered  if  I  could  possibly  get  anybody  to  believe  the 
story  if  I  told  it.  While  I  was  thus  lost  in  thought  I  had  in¬ 
creased  my  speed  again,  and,  rounding  a  curve  in  the  road, 
what  should  I  see  standing  square  across  the  track,  not  more 
than  two  rods  ahead  of  me,  but  another  big  bear.  I  slapped 
on  brake,  but  was  too  close  to  escape  a  collision,  as  the  bear 
made  no  move  to  get  out  of  the  way.  When  the  tricycle  struck 
him  I  was  going  about  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  On  one  side  of 
the  track  was  a  high  embankment,  but  the  other  side  wras 
level  with  the  ground.  As  good  luck  had  it,  I  and  the  tricycle 
landed  somewhere  on  the  level  side  of  the  road. 

“When  things  stopped  going  around  and  I  could  disentangle 
myself  from  the  tricycle  and  see  things,  the  bear  was  nowhere 
in  view.  1  walked  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way  to  the  edge  of  the 
bank  and  looked  down.  The  bear  lay  at  the  bottom,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearances  as  dead  as  a  stone.  I  didn’t  go  down  to  see,  but  put 
my  machine  back  on  the  road  and  went  on  my  way.  A  mile 
or  so  on  I  came  to  a  poor  track-walker.  I  told  him  some  one 
had  killed  a  bear  back  a  mile  or  so  and  that  he  had  better  go 
get  it.  He  thanked  me,  and  I  suppose  he  went  and  got  it. 
After  thinking  the  matter  all  over,  I  made  up  my  mind  not  to 
say  anything  to  anybody  about  the  bears,  as  it  might  make 
the  workmen  nervous  and  hard  to  keep  on  that  part  of  the 
road.  So  I  never  told  the  story  out  there,  and  there  isn’t  a 
soul  knows  a  thing  about  it.  But  you  may  well  believe  that 
there  is  a  spice  of  variety  in  railroading  in  Clearfield  County 
that  to  a  man  of  vigorous  constitution  has  a  peculiar 
charm.” 
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Eacfc  book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  pood  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  an  attractive,  illustrated  cor*f, 
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MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE.— Containing  the  most  ap- 

S  roved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  of 
iseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  Prof.  Leo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.,  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,”  etc. 

PALM  ISTRYo 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation,  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

W  HYPNOTISM. 

No.  88.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 

SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TC\ HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishit  g, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  a!nd  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES. — Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle ;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  hook. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE.— Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword ;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  now  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
•xplanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
tleight-of-hand ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
facially  prepared  card*.  By  Professor  Ilaffner.  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS*  WITJJ  CARDS. — Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  car'd  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight.  \ 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiment*.  By  A.  Anderson 
Illustrated. 

„  _  MECHANICAL. 

N<J-  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 
.  No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en- 
gineer ;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive  ,•  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  iEolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
tor  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Roral  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  lull  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Trick*. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

K  11  letter  writing. 

nlohf'mtu  T0  >YRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com- 

plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letter*. 

Nn  io  them.  giving  specimen  letters  for  young  and  old. 

No  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES —Giving 
1Mt/?cJion8  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subject*; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

NOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subject*; 
aiso  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction.  J  * 

KJX°*  ®®.-.  H0™  TO  WRITE  LETTERS. — A  wonderful  Uttl* 
hoi  k.  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  vour  father 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer:  and,  in  fact,  evervbodv  and  any- 
body  you  wish  to  wri*e  to.  Every  young  man  and  even-  you nt 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  book  '  T0  Uf 

7.4-  N°W  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY  (on- 
tainmg  fuH  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  anv  s-:*>»ect : 
a  so  rules  for  punctuation  and  «*omposition,  with  specimen  letter* 


THE  STAGE. 

N«x  il.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 

BOOK. — Containing  a  groat  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
most  famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
th;s  wonderful  little  book. 

No.  42.  THE  BOYS  QF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
and  Irish.  Also  end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows. 

No.  45.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
AND  JOKE  BOOK— Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

No.  65.  MULDOON'S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
joke  books  ever  published,  aud  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.— Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No.  80.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  the  lat¬ 
est  jokes,  anecdote ;  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  .*.  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
cooks* 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOY/  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  makings  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS —Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  ^lectrijal  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT, 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST— iSy  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations,),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is,  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  oomic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  en  eMainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  anv  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  ri  les  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croqu  t.  d  minoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  O  OLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
and  witty  sayings. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage.  Casino,  Forty-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  thre'i  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  samA  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
h  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
all  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it.  , 

i  No.  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
of  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap¬ 
pearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
in  the  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

Vo.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS, 
fc  -  Containing  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
.  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  fool* 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  becoaO 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  moat 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best 
sources  fo^  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  ttt 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  tshe  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  la 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy; 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsom* 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  a  Ft  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  partiea, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  squart 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  lowt, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquetta 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known.  < 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  tha 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  tht 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  malAand 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hint* 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
K66D6 

No.  *  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS. — Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— r£  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  ki  >fls  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrup...  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  84.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  AUTHOR.— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 

HlN?.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com- 

P,No!S55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regard  ng  t!.e  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamDS  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustvat  d. 

No  58  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE. — By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 


also Uhow 1  to* "make "  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 

Al$oy‘62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  GADET. — Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  bo* 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Goal- 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Becom*^ 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 
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Containing  Stories  of  Adventure. 
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629  The  Young  Business  Manager;  or,  The  Ups  and  Downs 

of  Theatrical  Life.  By  Allan  Arnold. 

630  Quick  and  Sharp;  or,  The  Boy  Bankers  of  Wall  Street. 

By  a  Retired  Banker. 
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Berton  Bertrew. 
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WILD  WEST  WEEKLY 

A  (Dagazine  Containing  Stories,  Sketches,  etc.,  of  (ilestern  Life. 


32  PAGES 


HANDSOME  COLORED  COVERS 


PRICE  5  CENTS 


All  of  these  exciting  stories  are  founded  on  facts.  Young  Wild  West  is  a  hero  with  whom  the  author  was  acquainted. 
His  daring  deeds  and  thrilling  adventures  have  never  been  surpassed.  They  form  the  base  of  the  most  dashing  stories 
ever  published.  Read  the  following  numbers  of  this  most  interesting  magazine  and  be  convinced: 


LATEST  ISSUES: 


3S0  Young  Wild  West  Saving  II is  Ranch  ;  or,  Wiping  Out  an  Old 
Score. 

Daring 


Mexico.  ,  .  ,  „  ,  tt- 

354  Young  Wild  West  Standing  a  Siege  :  or.  How  Arietta  kaved  PiP- 

353  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Fighting  Fifteen;  or,  The  Raid  of  the 

Savage  Sioux.  .  .  ,,  ,  _  .  , 

336  Young  Wild  West  Lassoing  the  Lynchers;  or,  Ariettas  Quick 

337  Young  Wild  West  and  ‘-Arizona  Al”  ;  or,  The  Wonderful  Luck 

of  a  Cowboy.  .  , 

358  Young  Wild  West  Corraling  the  Road  Agents;  or,  Arietta  and 
the  Outlaw's  Rride.  . 

339  Young  Wild  West  Facing  His  Foes  ;  or,  The  Shake-up  at  Shiver 
Split. 

300  Young  Wild  West  Stopping  a  Stampede  ;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Cow 

Girls. 

301  Young  Wild  West's  Hottest  Trail  ;  or,  The  Gold  Cache  of  the 

Desert. 

302  Young  Wild  West's  Rifle  Duel  ;  or,  Arietta's  Cross  Fire. 

303  Young  Wild  West  and  “Domino  Dick"  ;  or,  The  Broncho  Buster’s 

Bad  Break. 

304  Young  Wild  West  Trapping  the  Dorse  Thieves;  or,  Arietta’s 

Quick  Work. 

303  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Choctaw  Chief  ;  or,  The  Hidden  Valley 
and  the  Lost  Tribe. 

300  Young  Wild  West  Followed  by  Fiends  ;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Plot¬ 
ters. 

307  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Cactus  Queen ;  or,  The  Bandits  of 
the  Sand  Hills. 

SOS  Young  Wild  West  in  Death  Canyon  ;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Mad 
Miner. 

309  Young  Wild  West's  Crack  Cavalry  :  or,  The  Shot  That  Won  the 
Day. 

370  Young  Wild  West  After  an  Assassin  :  or.  Arietta  and  the  Toughs. 

371  Young  Wild  West’s  Shot  in  the  Dark;  or,  Winning  His  Weight 

in  Gold. 

372  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Hold-Up  Men  ;  or,  How  Arietta  Paid 

Her  Ransom. 

373  Young  Wild  West's  Arizona  Round  Up  :  or,  Catching  the  Cattle 

Crooks. 

374  Young  Wild  West's  Promise  ;  or.  Arietta  and  the  Blue  Mask. 
373  Young  Wild  West  as  Avenger :  or.  The  Vigilantes'  Mistake. 

376  Young  Wild  West  After  the  Death  Dealers;  or,  A  Hot  Fight  in 

the  Gulch.  * 

377  Young  Wild  West  Defying  the  Blackfeet  :  or,  Arietta  and  the 

Mvsterious  Canoe. 

378  Young  Wild  West  Going  the  Limit :  or.  The  “Shindig”  at  Show 

Down. 

379  Young  Wild  West  Condemned  to  Death;  or,  Arietta’s  Prairie 

Race. 


384  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Cowboy  Sports  ;  or,  Fun  and  Fighting 

on  the  Range. 

385  Young  Wild  West  Raiding  the  Redskins ;  or,  Arietta  and  the 

Apache  Trap. 

386  Young  Wild  West  Whooping  It  Up  ;  or,  The  Cowboy  Carnival  at 

Crooked  Creek. 

387  Young  Wild  West’s  Dagger  Duel  ;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Mexican 

Bandits. 

388  Young  Wild  West's  Quickest  Shot ;  or,  The  Desperadoes  of  Dia¬ 

mond  Dive. 

389  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Death  Mine;  or,  Arietta  Baffling  the 

Claim  Jumpers. 

390  Young  Wild  West  Saving  the  “Seventh"  ;  or,  The  Fight  at  Red 

Ravine. 

391  Young  Wild  West’s  Greaser  Shake-up  :  or,  Arietta  Standing  the 

Test. 

392  l’oung  Wild  West  Trailing  a  “Terror”  ;  or.  The  Bandit  Chief's 

Last  Chance. 

393  Young  Wild  West  Saving  His  Scalp  ;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Death 

Trail. 

394  Young  Wild  West  Teaching  a  Tenderfoot  :  or,  The  Dude's  Du  i 

with  the  Desperado. 

395  Young  Wild  West  Rushing  the  Rustlers  ;  or.  Arietta's  Long  Rang-* 

Shot. 

396,  Young  Wild  West  Grilling  the  Gold  Grabbers;  or,  The  “Shoot- 
Up"  at  Sliooker 

397  Young  Wild  West's  Cowboy  Challenge  ;  or.  Arietta’s  Good  Guess. 

398  Young  Wild  West's  Mysterious  Enemies  ;  or.  The  Sign  of  th  - 

Silver  Seven. 

399  Young  Wild  West  Saving  the  Stage  Coach  :  or.  How  Arietta 

Trapped  the  Road  Agents 

400  Young  Wild  West  and  “Mesquite  Monte”  ;  or.  The  Worst  Greaser 

in  Arizona. 

401  Young  Wild  West.  Defending  the  Camp ;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Masked 

Raiders. 

40  2  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Cherokee  Chief;  or,  The  Redskins’  Last 
Fig)  1 1. 

4  03  Young  Wild  West’s  Shower  of  Gold;  or.  Arietta’s  Lucky  Slip. 

40  4  Young  Wild  West  as  a  Scout :  or.  Saving  the  Emigrant  Train. 
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